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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


E situation in Crete is as bad asever, The Sultan is 

playing his usual game of dilatory negotiation, promising 
vague reforms and doing nothing, and while the Kings of 
Europe wrangle and debate, the (Cretan) Greeks suffer. 
Their patience, however, is getting exhausted, and it is said 
that the younger men in the insurgent army are clamouring 
for a declaration of independence on Sunday,—unless the 
concessions demanded have been previously made by the 
Porte. Meantime help pours in from Greece, in spite of the 
efforts of the Greek Government. On Thursday, for example, 
it was reported that two thousand armed Greeks with guns 
and a large supply of cartridges had landed. The most hope- 
ful piece of news is that the Palace is getting seriously 
alarmed at the financial situation caused by the expenses 
incurred in Crete. In all probability the end of Turkey will 
be due to a financial collapse. 








The Prince of Naples has found a bride at last, and his 
decision will, we trust, help to smooth the path of Italy’s 
foreign policy. The lady of his choice is the Princess Héléne, 
daughter of the Prince of Montenegro. She is to be converted 
to the Roman Catholic faith, so that there will be no difficulty 
about marriage with the member of a schismatical Church. 
As one of her sisters is married to a Russian Grand Duke and 
as another will shortly be betrothed to the King of Servia, it is 
likely enough that the marriage will have political conse- 
quences and bring Italy into more harmonious relations with 
Russia,—an end of some importance considering Russia’s in- 
fluence in Abyssinia. It is said that the Czar advised the 
marriage. Apart from its political significance, the match is 
interesting. The house of Montenegro, though always deemed 
Royal in blood, has not before contracted any great alliance. 
It now becomes connected with the Royal family which has 
perhaps the longest and most splendid pedigree in Europe. 


Last Saturday Lord Salisbury was installed at Dover with 
great ceremony as Warden of the Cinque Ports, therein 
succeeding the Marquis of Dufferin and Ava, who was 
present, and who proposed the toast of the new Warden’s 
health, describing his career, which he had watched from the 
time when he and Lord Salisbury were schoolfellows together 
at Eton, as “the most splendid, perhaps, within his memory.” 
He spoke of Walmer Castle as a most delightful and 
appropriate retreat from the cares of Office and the crowds of 
persons who are always seeking interviews with the Prime 
Minister, and congratulated himself and us that the new 
Lord Warden has adopted a policy which will convert the 
Port of Dover into a harbour of refuge, and so enable him to 
sleep secure within his fastness. “In former days,” said Lord 
Dufferin, “ often as I paced the ramparts of Walmer Castle, 


and the setting sun shone upon the opposite shores of 
Europe, I was very much oppressed by the way in which they 
seemed to advance to within a few miles of my castle, and to 
look into my drawing-room windows.” But from these fears 
Lord Salisbury would now be free. When he (Lord Dufferin) 
remembered the long line of great men,—Pitt, Palmerston, 
Wellington, for instance,—who had preceded him, he had felt 
that his own Wardenship was a lapse from the high fame 
of his predecessors; but now the traditional standard of the 
Wardens’ distinction was going to be again vindicated. And 
he hoped that the short period of declension would soon be 
forgotten and obliterated. 


Lord Salisbury, of course, took a very different view of 
Lord Dufferin from that taken by Lord Dufferin himeelf. 
He had previously stated that he was not indifferent to the 
long roll of the great names of his predecessors, “ least of all 
to the great and remarkable and conspicuous merits of the 
distinguished man who was his predecessor in that post.” 
And in thanking those who had drunk his health, he enume- 
rated some of Lord Dufferin’s distinctions. First, he was 
by inheritance an Irish landlord, and therefore belonged toa 
class to which Parliament had recently directed a great deal 
of attention, which, however, English landlords do not exactly 
covet. Next, he had gained for himself a great many more 
distinctions than any he had inherited. He had been not 
only the Warden of the Cinque Ports, but the Warden of 
Canada and the Warden of the Indian Empire, and he 
had filled with honour the great Embassies to Russia, 
to Constantinople, to Rome, and to Paris, and though 
quite capable of holding his own amongst the great talkers 
in Parliament, he had discharged faithfully and silently the 
duties of the great positions referred to. 


With respect to foreign affairs, Lord Salisbury spoke 
hopefully of the pacific condition of Europe, always exeept- 
ing the “gangrene” which exists in the Hast of Europe. 
But he was reluctant to refer to that subject, because 
he knew that if he did, he should be told that he had 
threatened the Ottoman Government, and was bound 
to carry his threats out. He repudiated that view. “A 
preacher may be very earnest in denouncing sin, but he is not 
bound to come down from the pulpit, take a big stick, and in- 
flict punishment on the impenitent.” He did not think that 
was England’s office, but he did earnestly pray “that the 
wisdom of the other Powers may see some means to abate tke 
the danger, which has already existed too long.” He could not 
suppose that we could be considered out of the wood while this 
danger lasted. And we might, of course, be called upon to go 
to the front and “share the perils in dealing with which our 
ancestors acquired so much glory.” Of what Lord Salisbury 
had said earlier in the day on the negotiations with the United 
States for an Arbitration treaty, we have spoken at some 
length in another column. 


A meeting of Mr. Healy’s supporters was held in the Ancient 
Concert Rooms in Dublin on Tuesday, and listened toa speech 
from Mr. Healy, in which he was what is called very “round” 
indeed with Mr. Dillon, though in this rather anomalous sense 
of the word, “round” appears to mean “incisive.” The 
chairman was Mr. W. Murphy, who began by saying that 
though the people of Ireland would not be taken in by the 
proposed Nationalist Convention which Mr. Dillon had sum- 
moned, a great many of the Irish Nationalists from the 
United States, and Canada, and Australia, and the Cape, 
would be tuken in by it, as they had had no opportunity of 
watching the Irish political mancuvres of the last few years. 
None of the Parnellites, and not half of the true Irish 
Nationalists, would go near the Convention. He wanted to 





know what had become of the Paris fund, and declared that 
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the Irish tenants had got more from the present Govern- 
ment than from the Gladstonians. Then arose Mr. Healy 
and declared that he was prouder of all he had done in 
helping forward the new Irish Land Act, than of any- 
thing he had achieved in the last sixteen years. It would root 
to the soil 400,000 tenants who had got fair rents fixed, and 
give them a permanent tenure independent of the landlord. 
And it had also extended the limit of pasture farms that 
came under the Bill from £50 to £100 rateable value. He 


had thanked Mr. Gerald Balfour publicly for that Bill, : 


“ though he was not seeking a Resident Magistrateship for one 
of his brothers, nor a Sub-Commissionership for any of his 
friends.” 


Then Mr. Healy passed to “ what was called ‘A Convention 
of the Irish Race at Home and Abroad.’” He keld out an 
olive-branch to the Redmondites, and thought any man who 
built a golden bridge for their return to the party, would do 
a great service ; but he evidently thought it would be a still 
greater service to get rid of Mr. Dillon. So far as regarded 
any return to unity or any settlement of the question of 
leadership, the Convention was hopeless while Mr. Dillon 
remained at the head. But though Mr. Dillon would weep 
conventional tears at Mr. Sexton’s refusal to take the lead, 
he had declared that any one who discussed the differences 
between himself (Mr. Healy) and Mr. Dillon was to be 
“coughed down and run out of the room,” and in that case he 
should much prefer to be “coughed down” at Westminster 
and expelled from the Westminster Parliament. Under Mr. 
Dillon the party had fallen to a far lower position than it had 
occupied even in the days of William Shaw, and had become 
‘merely the tail-end of the Liberal party.” Finally a resolution 
was passed that “ Mr. Dillon had subordinated the interests of 
the national cause to the promotion of objects of personal 
ambition.” The drift of the meeting was that the first duty 
of national Ireland must be to depose Mr. Dillon. 


Since last Saturday, when he left London for the North, 
Li Hung Chang has been indulging himself with a perfect 
orgy of questions. The practice is deemed somewhat rude, 
but after all there is no better way of arriving at interesting 
information, and most great men have adopted it. Napoleon, 
for example, never ceased asking questions. By skipping a 
train or two at Chester, Li found time to visit Mr. Gladstone 
at Hawarden. As we are told by the reporters, the two aged 
statesmen sat in a window of the library and discussed many 
things. Mr. Gladstone was glad that China had followed 
Free-trade in the main,—a somewhat hard saying for Li, 
whose main object is to double the present Customs-duties. 
Li thought it was necessary to put some restrictions on mer- 
chants, and added that the finances of China were in a con- 
dition which required a great deal of care and consideration. 
Mr. Gladstone remarked that England was a great Colonial 
Power. Li observed that England had a good revenue and 
could afford a good fleet, Mr. Gladstone could not, of course, 
let this plea for bloated armaments pass unchallenged, and 
was understood to refer to the good old days of retrenchment, 
and the wisdom of the views of the earlier economists. The 
conversation then turned on railways, and after he had written 
his name in three autograph-books and received three volumes 
o£ Mr. Gladstone’s works, Li drove off amid cheers. Mr. 
ladstone, who loves keenness and vigour, cannot but have 
reen pleased by his eager and inquisitive guest. There is very 
little of the “ brooding Hast” about Li Hung Chang. 


Li during his visit to Barrow-in-Furness caused no little 
consternation by suddenly announcing that he did not intend 
as arranged to go to Windermere early in the morning, but 
would put it off till 3 o’clock. This would, of course, have 
caused endless confusion. Fortunately one of the officials of 
the railway was a man of commanding nature, and he quickly 
appeared on the scene with the remark, “ Not go till 3 o’clock ; 
your Excellency must go at once!” Li, like a true Oriental, 
made no attempt to withstand the clear finger of fate, and did 
goatonce. The meeting of the Duke of Devonshire and the 
Grand Secretary was not a little entertaining. The Duke, per- 
haps to avoid questions like those with which Lord Tweeddale 
was assailed, opened the campaign by an interrogatory of his 
own :—“T have been shooting grouse. Does your Excellency 
ever do that?” “I have never shot grouse,” replied Li, 
perhaps a little nettled at finding himself in the position of 








the answerer, “ but I have often shot rebels.” We would give 
anything to know what Li thinks of this strange, mad worlg 
of ours, where the great tramp about like coolies when they 
might be carried in velvet chairs, where even Princes cannot 
change the hours at which trains are arranged to start, and 
where a mysterious power called “arrangements” seems to be 
as strong as fate. An opera-bouffe played by Titan savages of 
great brain-power, but with no more real wisdom than children, 
—that, we expect, is his real judgment on our social life, 


The official programme of the Czar’s tour was published on 
Tuesday. He will go first to Vienna, which he will reach on 
August 27th, on a visit to the Emperor of Austria. Next he 
will visit the Emperor William at Breslau and witness a serieg 
of mancuvres. These proceedings will doubtless bore him 
greatly, for he dislikes as much as his cousin likes playing at 
soldiers. From Germany he will go to Copenhagen, and will 
there take a real holiday among his mother’s family. From 
Copenhagen he and the Empress will go by sea to Aberdeen, 
and thence to Balmoral, where again there will be a fortnight’s 
real holiday. On October 5th he will reach Cherbourg, and 
Paris on the morning of the 6th. On leaving Paris the 
Imperial pair will go on to Darmstadt, where they will stay till 
November 8th. The Empress will, of course, be at Balmoral, 
as well as in Paris, but it does not seem clear whether she 
will be with her husband in Austria and Germany. The 
excitement that the prospect of the visit is awakening in 
Europe is most marked. The nations feel that this unknown 
and untried young man holds peace and war in his hands as 
absolutely as did Augustus, and they long to get into a little 
closer touch with one whose policy means so much for good 
or ill. al on er nla 

The Daily Chronicle of Tuesday states that at the first 
meeting of the Parliamentary Committee on the Chartered 
Company, and after Mr. Jackson had been appointed 
Chairman, a course of procedure was agreed on. The first 
point to be inquired into is the Raid. Mr. Chamberlain 
is to prepare, print, and circulate all the material that can 
be furnished to the members of the Committee, so that 
they may inform themselves as fully as possible of the 
facts already known. Next, the Transvaal Government 
is to be invited, through the medium of the Colonial Office, to 
submit formally such evidence as they think fit. “We 
gather,” adds the Daily Chronicle, “that they will be heard by 
counsel if they so desire.” Finally, Mr. Rhodes is to be 
summoned to attend the Committee when it sits again, and to 
be examined as to his part in the Raid. That is so far satis- 
factory, but we agree with the Daily Chronicle that the 
administration of the Company and its financial position and 
antecedents, are subjects quite as important for careful in- 
vestigation. 


The news from Rhodesia continues satisfactory. Negotia- 
tions have taken the place of fighting, and Sir F. Carrington 
reports that Sekombo and Majunda, two chiefs with over one 
thousand followers, declare that they wish to surrender, but 
have asked for a few days’ grace to consult their people. An 
unpleasant item of news is an outbreak of insubordination 
among the Hussars at Mafeking. Thirty-five men have had 
to receive punishment, and five of these have been sentenced 
to three years’ imprisonment for refusing to parade for 
saddlery inspection. We suppose that the waiting for the 
order to move in a dreary station has had the usual effect on 
the men’s tempers. The neighbourhood of goldfields where 
men are believed to be able “ to make a fiver any day of the 
week,” is also not conducive to discipline. That, however, is no 
excuse for mutiny almost in face of the enemy. 


The funeral of Sir John Millais took place on Thursday in 
St. Paul’s, the body being buried in the crypt, like those of 
five of his predecessors in office. Lord Rosebery, the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, and a number of other celebrities, including 
representatives of the Queen, the Prince of Wales, and the 
Prime Minister, were present. The popularity of Sir Jobn 
Millais as a painter, and the distressing circumstances con- 
nected with his death, drew a great deal of public attention to 
the ceremony, and the Cathedral was filled by a large congre- 
gation. 

The Daily Chronicle has beaten all its competitors in 
obtaining early news of Dr. Nansen, and a condensed 
summary of his journal was published in its second edition of 
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: d repeated in its issue of Monday. Yester- 
this Ee ence aie received from Vardoe, in Norway, 
os. Nansen, who with Johansen had left his ship, the 
‘Fram,’ on March 14th, 1895, under the command of Captain 
Sverdrup, after nineteen months’ voyage (namely, from 
August Ath, 1893, when he left Jugor Strait, till March 14th, 
1895, when he and his companion left the ship), had met last 
Fame with Mr. Jackson in Franz Josef Land, and had returned 
in the ‘Windward’ to Vardoe, in a wonderfully short and 

assage of only six days. He had not reached the Pole 
peed though he had approached more nearly by about 
two hundred and fifty miles than any other explorer. Still 
he hoped (though the event disappointed his hope) that the 
¢Fram,’ which was frozen up, would be drifted north-west 
with the ice to which she was attached, and probably 
reach the Pole, or come very near it. As a matter 
of fact, she never reached as high a latitude as Dr, 
Nansen himself. The vessel had borne the enormous 
ice- pressure to which it had been exposed with almost 
incredible solidity,—not having shown any sign of in- 
jurions straining, though on January 4th and 5th, 1895, 
she had been forced out of her frozen bed by the pressure of 
the ice under her, and lifted up to a much higher level. 


Nansen and Johansen left the ‘Fram’ in a latitude of 
93° 59’ on March 14th, 1895, and managed, by travelling on 
what ultimately became very lumpy ice (like “frozen 
breakers”), to reach the latitude of 86° 14’ north, or within 
less than 4° of the Pole. He found the polar ocean immensely 
deep at the higher latitudes (from 1,600 to 1,900 fathoms), 
and it contained exceedingly little organic matter. But 
though the temperature on the ice fell to 62° below zero, the 
deeper ocean, which felt the warmth of the Gulf Stream, was 
not below, or not much below, the freezing-point, namely, 
from 31° to 33°. The two travellers had to kill and eut 
all but two of their dogs to feed themselves and the 
surviving dogs, and it was not till June 22nd, 1895, 
that, in latitude between 82° and 83°, they shot a 
bearded seal, and afterwards three bears. They passed the 
winter of 1895-96 in a latitude of 81° odd, and for ten months 
subsisted wholly on bear meat and blubber, roofing in their 
hut with bear-skins. They broke up from their winter 
quarters on May 19th of this year, and met with Mr. Jack- 
son’s expedition on June 17th. With him they stayed till 
taking passage in the ‘ Windward’ for Vardoe on August 7th. 
Dr. Nansen’s voyage has in many respects more than fulfilled 
his expectations, though the Pole has not been reached. And 
he has now the satisfaction of hearing that the ‘ Fram’ has 
also returned in perfect safety. 


The Paris correspondent of the Daily Mail, according to 
Wednesday’s St. James’s Gazette, declares that Dr. Nansen is 
to be remarried to his wife, from whom before his voyage he 
had been legally separated, “in order to permit her to marry 
again, in case of his disappearance or death, without going to 
the trouble of proving his decease.” We do not believe this 
strange statement, and trust that it has been made without 
any fonndation. For one so full of the highest kind of 
disinterested courage as Dr. Nansen to treat marriage, and, 
according to all testimony, what Shakespeare calls “a 
marriage of true minds,” as if it were a tie to be shuffled off 
with as little ceremony as possible, in case of any unverifiable 
presumption of his own death, would be indeed a serious 
shock to our hearty English admiration of his great qualities. 
What should we have thought of Sir John Franklin if he had 
entertained such a wish as that his heroic wife should be 
placed at liberty at the earliest possible moment to marry 
again, instead of devoting her life as she did to the attempt to 
rescue him? We cannot believe the rumour. The degenerates 
of whom Nordau writes, who have learned to treat religion 
and its ties as superstitions, might indeed think thus of 
marriage. But who could associate degeneracy of any kind 
with the name and career of Dr. Nansen ? 


The Rev. E. H. Hubbard, of the Church Missionary station 
at Nassa, on the shore of Lake Victoria, who has just arrived 
in England, has made an interesting statement to a reporter 
of Reuter’s Agency. Everything was prosperous and peace- 
ful when he left Uganda. Coffee, tobacco, and English fruit- 
trees are being planted, and the country is being developed at 





a rapid rate. Mengo is surrounded by splendid roads, with a 
good surface and suitable for vehicles. The Government has 
presented King M’Wanga with a brougham, and dog-carts 
and similar vehicles have been ordered for the Government 
officials. “Bicycles are expected up this year. Building is 
going on apace. The chiefs are erecting for themselves stone 
and brick houses of two stories with windows and doors,—a 
remarkable contrast to their former grass huts.” The Prime 
Minister is not behindhand, but is said to be acquiring 
business habits of a Western type—a somewhat ambiguous 
compliment—and has furnished an office with tables and 
chairs. Allthis is most satisfactory, and means that when 
the railway reaches Uganda three years hence it will enter a 
fairly civilised country in which trade has been developed, 
and a market for Western goods already created. It is 
annoying to think that but for the vacillation of Sir William 
Harcourt the railway might already have reached the lake. 


The Westminster Gazette of Wednesday prints some de- 
lightful extracts from an address “To Irish Nationalists 
throughout the World,” issued in view of the approaching 
Convention, which show that the Irish still retain to per- 
fection the inimitable art of grotesque invective. “ You 
know as well as we that in the immense Imposture called the 
English Constitution there is no place for the Restitution of 
National Right, and that you might as well play a concertina 
to a tiger as prate of Liberty and Justice to the pirate caste 
which, from Westminster and Whitehall, suck the blood and 
gnaw the marrow of Four Hundred Millions of Enslaved 
Humanity.” Irishmen may as well extol “Constitutional 
cholera” as Constitutional agitation; and “the Great 
Betrayal has been followed by the Great Cowardice and 
the Great Corruption.” The “present degradation of the 
Renegades” is thus described :—* Pitiful John Dillon, the 
stilted peacock of judicial drawing-rooms, ridiculous and 
solemn, promenades the melancholy humbug of his Puppet 
Leadership before the contempt of London and West- 
minster!” Other Members of the Irish party, says the 
Westminster Gazette, are spoken of as “ reptiles,’ who 
“sprawl in the smoking-rooms of London Liberal clubs.” 
One cannot but notice the intense delight that the writer 
evidently got out of his grandiose invective. There is a 
certain class of Irishmen who positively wallow in the 
luxury of rhetorical insult as if it were a bed of down. 


The Lord Chief Justice (Lord Russell of Killowen, who 
is still perhaps better remembered by many amongst us 
as Sir Charles Russell) delivered an elaborate and interesting 
address to the American Bar at Saratoga on Thursday on 
international law, considered chiefly in reference to the 
proposal for international Courts of Arbitration. We need 
hardly say that Lord Russell is earnest in favour of any 
reasonable proposal that may diminish the risks of war, 
especially between nations so closely allied to each other as 
the different branches of the Anglo-Saxon race, but he was 
careful also to point out the danger that if a Court were estab- 
lished to which “ any Power may resort with little cost and 
no risk, the temptation may be strong to put forward pre- 
tensions and unfounded claims in support of which there 
may readily be found in most countries (can we except 
even Great Britain and the United States?) busybody Jingoes 
only too ready to air their spurious and inflammatory 
patriotism.” Also the Lord Chief Justice insisted on the 
view which we have so often placed before our readers,—that 
it is very doubtful whether “a permanent tribunal, the 
members of which shall be @ priori designated, is practicable 
or desirable.” The objection to it is, he said, that “the 
character of the best tribunal must largely depend upon the 
question to be arbitrated,” and besides that, it is extremely 
questionable whether it would be wise to give “the character 
of permanence to the personnel of any such tribunal.” No 
such tribunal would be likely to retain the public confidence 
long, and yet such a tribunal might very probably learn to 
assume intolerable pretensions. The Lord Chief Justice’s 
suggestions on these subjects—earnestly as he advocated the 
expediency of pacific compromises—were very weighty and 
well worth consideration. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


ee 


LORD SALISBURY AT THE CINQUE PORTS. 


oo SALISBURY is likely to be remembered in 

English history as the ablest Foreign Minister who 
ever preached to Europe in the plainest possible language, 
while showing the utmost reluctance to let his action 
accompany, much less go before, his warnings. In some 
sense it may be said that his thunder anticipates his 
lightning instead of following it. Nor do we say 
that he is in that respect in the wrong. He knows 
better than we do what might be the consequence of 
letting his action interpret too abruptly his policy to the 
world. When he said at Dover last Saturday that the 
preacher who warns the impenitent sinner of the ultimate 
consequences of his sin, is by no means bound to come 
down from the pulpit with a thick stick and chastise him 
himself, he pointed the moral of his own career as a 
Foreign Minister. When he went first to Constantinople 
as Lord Beaconsfield’s special delegate, nobody could have 
been plainer in his warnings to Turkey; yet he allowed 
Lord Beaconsfield’s policy to dominate his own when the 
Treaty of Berlin came to be discussed and drawn up. “ Der 
alte Jude,” as Bismarck is said to have called Disraeli, ob- 
tained for the Turk another pretty long extension of his lease 
of sovereignty, to the great sorrow of both East and West, 
though we are very far from saying that in the condition 
of opinion which then prevailed in England and still 
betrays its tenacious hold on not a few of the permanent 
advisers of our Government, he could have achieved what we 
believe that his own bias would have suggested for the pur- 
pose of controlling the action of Turkey, and, perhaps, even 
of using the help of Russia for that most desirable end. 
Nor is it possible for any one who does not command an 
interior view of the tangled relations of the various Powers 
of Europe, as Lord Salisbury commands it, to deny that 
even now he may be doing what is wisest in speaking out 
so plainly as he does, and yet declining to take the lead in 
action. No one probably who is not at the centre of 
affairs appreciates the depth and intensity of the jealousy 
felt by the other Powers of the action of England. It 
may well be that they are all under the delusion that we 
covet Crete, and would like to add that second prize to 
the stake of Cyprus, which Lord Beaconsfield unfortu- 
nately won for us in 1878. In some respects, our great 
naval power may even render it more, instead of less, diffi- 
cult for Lord Salisbury to intervene with authority in Crete, 
if the real danger to be apprehended is a formidable 
European combination against England. No one knows 
better than Lord Salisbury how real that danger may be. 
And it is quite possible that the mere fact of our having it 
in our power to precipitate the emancipation of Crete, 
makes it necessary to give the most ample security for 
our disinterestedness in the matter before we take any prac- 
tical action. Nothing could be more disastrous than to divert 
Europe from the duty of providing for the ultimate ex- 
pulsion of Turkey as the great “ gangrene” of European 
and Asiatic politics, into an attempt on the part of her 
many jealous colleagues in the police of Europe, to 
paralyse England. Still, it is a little disappointing to find 
that the statesman who expounds in such plain and 
unanswerable language, the moral logic of the pre- 
sent situation as it presents itself at the point where 
Europe and Asia all but touch each other, should be 
obliged to waste half his force in allaying the fears of his 
colleagues in the counsels of Europe, and that, too, even 
in relation to a question, on which if they would only 
trust him for absolute disinterestedness, Lord Salisbury 
could strike the blow which would be the beginning of the 
end of the Turkish collapse. Nothing can now arrest that 
collapse except the jealousy felt of England, and the wish 
to prolong the existence of the wickedest of all existing, if 
not of all possible, Governments, in order that English 
pride and policy may be mortified. Lord Salisbury knows, 
as no other English statesman knows, how deep this 
jealousy is. And he may be not only perfectly right, but 
even singularly far-sighted, in refraining from any act which 
would irritate that jealousy into an explosion of confused 
passions. Still, it is certainly disappointing to England, 
and must be very mortifying to Lord Salisbury to feel the 
necessity of holding his hand, just when England has the 
opportunity, if she could command the confidence of the 





other Powers, of shattering the weak and wicked Administrg, 
tion which has so long lied,and murdered, and embodied the 
abomination of desolation in the East of Europe. Surely 
Lord Salisbury will not finish his great career without con. 
vincing the other Powers that in this matter we have no 
arriére pensée except for the benefit of both Europe and 
Asia; that far from coveting Crete, we would not take 
such another bribe, even at their earnest request; and that 
if we could but commence the necessary work of replacing 
the evil government of the Turk by some healthier régime, 
we should be more than satisfied,—elated,—to be allowed to 
give, from the most disinterested of motives, the first impulse 
to the collapse of this monstrous spider-web of cunning 
and malicious cruelty. We indulge the earnest hope 
that the statesman who has exposed most relentlessly the 
iniquity of the Turkish rule, will yet find the moment 
when he can safely commence the great work of its cautious 
but effectual extinction. 

The short speech made by Lord Salisbury in the 
earlier part of the day on which he was installed in 
the great historic post of Warden of the Cinque Ports, 
was on a subject in which his policy promises an earlier 
and more brilliant issue. He referred to the efforts which 
he and his colleagues are making, in conjunction with 
the Government of the United States, “to withdraw a 
portion of the causes that have led mankind from ages 
past to the terrible judgment of the battle-field,” and in- 
dulged the hope that they might win “this peaceful 
victory, which, if it is won, will be more precious than the 
many victories with which this part of the island is asso- 
ciated.” He alluded, of course, to the proposal for estab- 
lishing some general Court of Arbitration between this 
country and the United States, which may at least pre- 
sent vividly to the minds of both nations the duty and the 
wisdom of settling peacefully disputes which too often 
lead to bloody and dangerous struggles, We do not 
expect much, and have never expected much, from the 
mere construction of such a Court, that could not be 
equally well accomplished without it, if only both Powers 
had the good sense and the conciliatory disposition to 
regard war as the most desperate of all expedients 
for settling such disputes. There are some kinds of 
disputes which no nation could or would submit to arbi- 
tration, because the mere fact of doing so would in- 
volve the surrender of its national existence. And on 
other questions of less moment we do not think that any 
general Court of Arbitration would often be the appropriate 
tribunal for the settlement of such disputes, though it may 
be as good an instrument as any other for deciding what 
that special tribunal should be. Our own belief is that the 
good effect of Lord Salisbury’s proposed treaty with the 
United States, will be rather its general effect on the opinion 
of the two countries, than its special effect on the various 
arbitrations in which it may happen to result. These last 
would, in all probability, be quite as well provided by 
the Governments of the two countries without any such 
general treaty, as they would be in virtue of that treaty, 
were it equally likely that the temper of the two countries 
would be as cordial and conciliatory without a general 
treaty, as it would be with it. But we are convinced that 
that would not be the case. The existence of such a 
treaty, if we can construct and ratify it, would have a 
great educating effect on the minds of the two peoples. 
It would be a sort of pledge to the world that the ideal of 
each nation should be to find a means of getting rid of 
the arbitrament of war, and nothing would exert a more 
beneficial influence on a self-governing people than such 
a public notice of the aim to be kept in view. This is 
why we so heartily approve Lord Salisbury’s policy in 
negotiating such a treaty with the United States. It will 
not cover the case of every quarrel, though we trust that 
it may cover the case of the most probable quarrels. And 
even for those quarrels of which it may effectually cover the 
ground, it will hardly provide any better tribunal than the 
two Governments would provide without it, if the temper 
of the two peoples were equally pacific. But we are sure 
that it will tend to make the temper of the two peoples 
much more pacific than it otherwise would be; and that 
alone is a very great object to secure. 

We firmly believe that of all the Foreign Ministers we 
have had for many a long day, Lord Salisbury is at heart 
the most opposed to unnecessary wars. And we can have 
no better Warden of the Cinque Ports in days like these, 
than one who will diminish materially the risk of war. 
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e, it will not be to the Warden of the 
ae ie we should look to make our preparations 
For that we should look to the First- Lord of 

‘Admiralty and to the Minister for War. But behind 
the peyond these it is to such a statesman as Lord 
and te that we must look for seeing that the chances 
Gate ei minimised, and also for choosing competent 
be i to protect our coasts and to drill our soldiers, 
ag direct our strategy, if, by misadventure, and in 
pe of all the wisdom of our statesmen, we have at any 
_ to fight for our Colonies or even for our own in- 


dependence. 


THE GERMAN EMPEROR AND HIS MINISTRY. 


T looks as if the German Emperor were going to adopt, 
I or rather had adopted, the most dangerous line of 
conduct open to a Sovereign,—that of undermining his 
own Ministers, and listening to the advice of a secret and 
‘nner Cabinet rather than to that of his properly appointed 
officers of State. There is, of course, nothing new in such 
a line of action. All Kings who love to exercise direct 
ersonal power are liable to the temptation to adopt it. 
However real may be a Monarch’s sovereign rights, a 
formal administrative machine is apt to check and hamper 
him. Directly you set up an elaborate Administration 
you limit the King’s power, even though by the words of 
the Constitution the King has complete control of the 
Executive. The King may in theory be able to change 
his Ministers at will, and to order them to do this and 
that, but in practice the existence of a complicated series 
of offices and a hierarchy of officials limits his powers. 
We all see the same thing in private life. The millionaire 
who has a house-steward, a groom of the chambers, a house- 
keeper, anda head-coachman may have things much better 
done than the man who has no domestic cabinet, but un- 
doubtedly it is much more difficult for the millionaire to put 
his will into immediate operation than for the man with one 
servant in each department. The millionaire is able to hold 
the head-servants responsible for things being done accord- 
ing to astandard fixed by him, but he knows that he must 
not interfere with details. Above all, he knows that it will 
ruin the peace and comfort of his household if he listens 
to suggestions from the groom, and takes his advice before 
he gives orders to the coachman. That is to put the 
underling above his superior, and no self-respecting head- 
coachman will stand it. He will say,‘I will take the 
master’s orders when they are his real orders, but he’s no 
business to listen to that young ass James, and force me 
to do in the afternoon what I told James he was a fool for 
suggesting in the morning. If that’s to be the game, the 
master had better make James head-coachman straight 
out and get rid of me.’ It is just the same in the 
Departments of State. When once a King or Emperor 
has named his Ministers, his only safe plan is to be loyal 
to them, and not to work behind their backs, nor to force 
upon them what is, in reality, the advice of their 
subordinates. The loyalty of the superior to the inferior 
is quite as essential a duty as the loyalty of the inferior to 
his superior. No man can expect those below him to 
stand by him, and be frank and open with him, unless he 
makes it clear that he will stand by them and trust them, 
and give them his real confidence, just as he expects them 
to trust him. Loyalty can only exist as a reciprocal 
feeling, and the moment that the small man feels he is not 
obtaining it from the great man, he ceases to render it. 


But though this seems so clear, it is easy enough to 
see how a King may, almost without knowing it, slide 
into the fatal error of undermining his own Ministers, and 
giving them orders which are in truth based on the 
advice of their subordinates. Take the case of the German 
Emperor. As the working head of the State and the head 
of the Army, he is accustomed to decide a number of ques- 
tions by the exercise of his own will. No one, of course, 
objects to that, for it is clearly understood that the 
German Emperor governs as well as reigns. Consider the 
War Ministry, where the recent trouble has arisen. It is 
an understood thing that the Emperor’s will is carried 
out in regard to all points on which he gives a definite 
Opinion. His personal opinions, that is, are a well-recog- 
nised factor in the administration. But the King cannot 
attend in person to all the details of Army administra- 
tion. He must, in most cases, depend upon the advice 
of other people, Hence he bas surrounded himself 
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with a Military Cabinet which is much closer to, and 
has much more intimate relations with, him than the War 
Office. This being so, it is easy to see how a situation 
may grow up in which the Emperor’s Military Cabinet, 
by instilling their opinions into the Emperor’s mind, 
may entirely overbear the War Minister. Naturally 
enough he finds this control exercised over him by a coterie 
who use the Emperor’s personal authority, extremely 
annoying, and it is not to be wondered at if he 
resigns, as General von Schellendorf did a few days ago. 
He is willing to do what the Emperor bids him when 
the Emperor expresses his real opinion, but he will not 
allow his views to be overridden when he knows that the 
Emperor has merely made himself the mouthpiece of a 
half-secret Committee. No doubt the Emperor may re- 
tort,—‘ Your grievance is a delusion, and your contention 
absurd. You admit that I had an absolute right to decide 
the points about which you are complaining, and you say 
that if the decision had really been mine you would have 
acquiesced in it without a word. But what right have. 
you to assume that the decision is not really my own? Is 
it merely because that decision happens to coincide with a 
memorandum submitted to me by my Military Cabinet f 
If so, then you take up the ridiculous position that I must 
never hold an opinion if I have the misfortune to be 
anticipated in it by my Military Cabinet. In a word, any 
opinion is to be held to be absolutely and entirely con- 
taminated if it has once been set forth by that body. I 
may, as a matter of fact, have long privately held the belief 
thatthe artillery depéts on the frontier are badly distributed, 
but the moment the Military Cabinet thinks so too, my 
cherished plan of reform must be abandoned. It has. 
been blasted by a word from the chief of my Military 
Cabinet. In fact, then, it comes to this,—I am only to 
have any voice in the management of my Army when I 
agree with you and the War Office, or when I can show 
that the Military Cabinet either disagrees with me or else 
has never considered the matter. You must see yourself 
that such a position is utterly ridiculous, and cannot 
possibly be maintained by a sane man.’ Of course the 
Emperor could, if he liked, achieve a dialectical victory after 
this manner; but he would be a very unwise man to rely 
upon such logic-chopping for the conduct of State affairs. 
Logically, it may be quite absurd to take up the position 
of the War Minister. Practically, his argument is a per- 
fectly sound one, and ought to have great weight with a 
wise Sovereign. Every wise man, however self-confident, 
knows that if A B, who is possessed of a great knowledge 
of details, is daily admitted into his presence to talk upon 
a particular subject, A B will influence his mind and, 
unconsciously perhaps, but none the less really, will affect 
judgments and decisions given on the same subject 
to a third person. What, then, is a ruler like the 
German Emperor to do? He cannot, of course, give 
up taking a great share in the decision of Army 
matters, and therefore he cannot give up his Military 
Cabinet, for he must have expert help at hand. Again, 
he cannot make the War Minister himself act the part 
of intimate adviser and helper on military affairs, for 
that would be extremely inconvenient. The War Minister 
is too busy and too big a man to be constantly dancing 
attendance on the Emperor. The Emperor wants a set 
of active men round him to whom he can instantly 
refer for information, or who can be deputed at a. 
moment’s notice to do this or that special piece of 
work. In our opinion, the wisest plan would be to 
make the War Minister himself choose the Military 
Cabinet, and so ensure solidarity between them and the 
Office. Of course, the objection to this is that the 
Emperor is at once deprived of half the advantage 
which he gets from his Military Cabinet. He wants to 
get at an independent opinion on military matters. But 
under the proposed arrangement the Military Cabinet 
would be a mere echo of the War Office. That is 
true, but a little tact would get rid of the diffi- 
culty. If the Emperor could once inspire the War Office 
with the feeling that he was at heart loyal to them, 
and that he was not through his Military Cabinet 
spying upon the War Office, all would be well. It 
must, of course, always be a delicate position for the 
head - coachman to feel that his master is getting 
opinions about the stable from one of the grooms who 
has been made an indoor servant for the time, but if 





the master can manage to make it clear that he is all 
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the time perfectly loyal, and has full confidence in Mr. 
Bantling, such a situation may exist without undue friction. 

Apparently the German Emperor was unable to make 
General von Schellendorf feel that, in spiteof the Military 
Cabinet, he had the loyal support of his Sovereign. 
Probably the German Emperor would always find it 
difficult to convey such an impression. It is, too, by no 
means unlikely that the late Minister of War did not 
enjoy the confidence of his master on military matters, 
and that the Emperor was sincerely determined to use the 
machinery of his Military Cabinet to make a new War 
Office which should be over the old War Office. But, it 
will be asked, why in that case did not the Emperor 
simply change his War Minister? Those who ask this 
forget that even in Germany the War Minister has to be 
something more than merely persona grata to the Emperor. 
He must, to begin with, be something of a Parliament- 
arian, and capable of managing the War Office business 
in the Reichstag. Next, he must be more or less accept- 
able to the Federal States, and especially to Bavaria, which 
has a separate Army organisation of itsown. Probably the 
Emperor, realising this, chose General von Schellendorf 
rather as a useful buffer between himself and the Reichstag 
and the Federal States than as a military administrator. 
The Emperor’s idea, no doubt, was that the War Minister 
should manage the Parliamentary and Federal side of the 
Army, and smooth matters down in those quarters, while 
the Emperor’s Military Cabinet should really rule the 
Army through the use of the Royal prerogative. If this 
was really the plan at the bottom of the Emperor’s mind, 
as we expect it was, he mistook his man. General von 
Schellendorf had evidently no mind to play the part of 
buffer, but wanted to have a free hand with the Army, 
and when he found out the true position, regarded it as 
degrading to an officer of ability, and resigned. What 
will be the end we cannot say, but it looks as if the system 
of government by inner influence had not been confined 
to the War Office. It is said, indeed, that Prince Hohenlohe, 
the Chancellor, has actually resigned on much the same 
grounds as General von Schellendorf, but that the 
Emperor has persuaded him to defer the announcement 
till after the Czar’s visit. Whether this is rumour or 
truth we do not know, but one thing is clear. The Adminis- 
tration of the German Empire is not what it once was. 
That delicate and subtle piece of machinery is beginning 
to show signs of the rough handling it has received from 
the vehement young man into whose hands it fell as a 
plaything. Perhaps, however, the wiser mind will not 
greatly grieve that this is so. It might be well for Ger- 
many if the machine were broken altogether, and a new 
and simpler one put in its stead. This being the case, we 
may rejoice, even though the actual injury has been given 
by one whose last wish would be to make Germany freer 
or to let her shake off her official swaddling-clothes. 





DYNASTIC ALLIANCES. 


A. FEW years ago it was the fashion to declare that 

Royal marriages had become absolutely unimportant 
from the point of view of politics, and that Kings need 
never again trouble to wed from motives of high policy. 
Sovereigns, it was said, could please themselves, for the 
peoples would no longer allow their welfare to be in- 
fluenced by dynastic considerations. If a nation wishes 
to make war on its neighbour it will not now be con- 
strained because the Queen of the neighbouring State 
is sister of its own Sovereign. Again, it will not risk 
hostilities or strain its policy in order to protect a weak 
State joined to it by a family connection between the 
two Royal houses, So ran the argument. To support 
this view of the question it is no doubt possible to 
bring plenty of historic evidence. The wars between 
nearly related Sovereigns have been as numerous as those 
between strangers, and time after time family connections 
have failed to secure alliances. Just now, however, there 
seems a reaction towards the other theory,—the theory 
that dynastic alliances are of real moment. Look at the 
effect of the betrothal of the Prince of Naples and Princess 
Héléne of Montenegro. The fact that the Czar has 
consented to a Princess of a house which is peculiarly 
under his protection, marrying the heir to the Italian 
throne, is at once taken as proof that the international 
position of Italy is to undergo a change, that good rela- 
‘ions are to be established between Rome and St. Peters- 








burg, and that from these good relations will spring a 
better understanding with Russia’s ally. The Italian 
Prime Minister, indeed, draws special attention to the 
significance of the match, and declares that it is of good 
augury not only for the Royal house, but for Italy. Noy 
are these mere empty phrases, for it is simultaneously 
announced that Russia, whose influence in Abyssinia ig 
very great, is using that influence with Menelek to obtain 
a favourable peace for the Italians. In a word, the 
marriage of the Prince of Naples with a Princess who ig 
connected with the Russian Royal house, and whose famil 
has been, as it were, adopted into the Royal caste under 
Russian auspices, is at once believed by Europe to carry 
with it important political results. 

Though we are disposed to believe that this reaction 
in favour of the theory of regarding dynastic alliances ag 
of grave moment, and as likely to produce great results 
has been carried too far, we must still admit that within 
certain limits there is a good deal to be said in its 
support. It is of course true that the fact that the 
Queen is the grandmother of the Emperor of Germany, 
the grandmother-in-law of the Emperor of Russia, and 
the cousin of every Protestant Sovereign in Europe, 
would not prevent the Powers from attacking England 
and inflicting on her every sort of injury and humiliation, 
supposing that they were strong enough to do so, could 
agree, and could find a good cause. That, however, does 
not prove that dynastic alliances never count. The 
crowned relations of the Queen might conceivably argue: 
‘We are not in this case really attacking a relation, but 
only our relation’s unruly and disagreeable servants, 
If the Queen were really mistress in her own house it 
would be different. Since, however, she has the mis- 
fortune to be held in bondage by a ridiculous and 
oppressive Constitution which makes England a virtual 
Republic, dynastic considerations do not apply. The 
Queen could not for dynastic reasons change the policy of 
England in Asia, Africa, or Europe, and, therefore, we 
must treat England as if she were a Republic, and think 
purely of political considerations. In smaller matters no 
doubt we can think of relationship, for there there is 
reciprocity, but in great affairs England acts like a 
Republic.’ When, however, we come to cases like those 
of Germany, Russia, and Austria, and perhaps even Italy, 
dynastic considerations have, it must be admitted, a 
real importance. An autocrat like the Czar can 
undoubtedly, if he chooses, shape his foreign policy 
with a view to family feeling. The question is 
whether he will choose. If, then, it should happen 
that the Czar were a believer in the effect of Royal 
marriages and family ties, dynastic alliances might, and 
no doubt would, again play a real part in international 
relations. But if we are to believe a curious story given 
by the Weltliche Correspondena, and quoted by the West- 
minster Gazette of last Tuesday, the Czar does attach very 
great weight to dynastic alliances. The story is worth 
telling in full. It appears that during the festivals at 
the Coronation of the Czar at Moscow the Emperor, who 
was conversing with the Prince of Naples and General 
Boisdeffre, the French Envoy, remarked, “It is strange 
how the ceremony of the Coronation reminds me of my 
marriage. Then I espoused my wife, but now I feel I 
have espoused Russia. You, Prince of Naples, impenitent 
bachelor, cannot understand such afeeling. And, d propos, 
when will you make up your mind to invite us to your 
wedding?” Next, turning to the French General, the 
Emperor went on, “It is a pity that your country, by 
ignoring monarchy, has renounced the pleasure of possess- 
ing Princesses whom you could offer in sign of peace. 
How happy I should be to see the Prince of Naples marry 
a French Princess! And your cousin,” turning to the 
Prince, ‘the Duke of Aosta, has set you a good example ge 
Changing the subject with a laugh, the Emperor added, 
“Call me an autocrat as much as you like, but I hold that 
alliances of blood, in fact dynastic alliances, have a far 
higher value than the finesse and cunning of diplomatists. 
If these were really the words used by the Czar, and we 
see no reason to regard the story as untrue—it is certainly 
not per se improbable—the Czar intends to give importance 
to dynastic alliances. 

The consequences of such an attitude in the Emperor 
of Russia are not likely to be anything but good, 
especially as the Czar is understood to be by nature 
pacific. If he makes his intimate blood-relationship with 
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eece, Germany, and England the ground for 
derstanding and respecting the rights of those countries, 
ba hin but good can come of it. At the same time it is 
now oo Ba that in practice he will find family diplomacy 
difficult to manage. If he were only connected with 
a Royal house it might be all very well. Since, 
sal wi he has near relations almost everywhere, he will 
find one line of family policy neutralised by another. 
Experience will probably show him that the influence of 
marriage-ties will have to be restricted to smoothing 
difficulties rather than to making great and new develop- 
ments in foreign policy. If doubts are entertained as 
to the bona-fides of this or that King or Royal Family, 
diplomacy may be used to restore cunfidence. Again, 
compacts and agreements may be made more easy when 
the basis for them can be arranged in family letters. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that intimate family 
relationships often lead in the end to very bitter family 
quarrels. The friendly feeling of a ruler to his wife’s 
relations may prevent @ war, yet, again, war may be made 
pecause of a Royal Consort’s dislike of this or that 
relation. If once family feeling and foreign policy are 
mixed up, they are mixed up for good as well as for 
evil, and a quarrel begun by a sarcastic remark as to 
the shape of a Royal infant’s nose may widen into a 
conflict which will send the guns rumbling towards 
the frontier. Princesses may sometimes be signs of 
peace, but they may also be signals of war. The 
Princess Miranda may have been misunderstood at 
home, and especially by Groughenough, the Arch-Chan- 
cellor, and hence her hatred of Groughenough is with- 
out limit, Fate makes her a Queen, but she does not 
forget her loathing of Groughenough, and she uses her 
influence to upset all Groughenough’s diplomatic pro- 
posals merely because they are Groughenough’s. But if 
the Arch-Chancellor has the people of his country behind 
him this may in the end mean war. The Queen 
may innocently have told her husband that “Uncle 
Frederick would really be very glad to get rid of 
Groughenough, who is always horridly rude to him, 
and if he finds he cannot carry the treaty, he will be sure 
to require his resignation;” but for all that, Grough- 
enough may prove too strong, and the effort to remove 
him may mean an international incident ending in war. 
On the whole, then, and though on occasion dynastic 
alliances may prove useful, we hold that it is better that 
they should be given no real weight, and that the rule 
should be,—Family feeling has no place in diplomacy or 
foreign affairs. The fewer the personal equations in high 
policy the better. It is bad enough that the private 
feelings of Kings and Prime Ministers should have to be 
reckoned with. Let us not add to these the domestic 
predilections and feelings of Empresses and Queens. 
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MR. HEALY ON THE IRISH SITUATION. 


R. HEALY is much the cleverest man in the 
: Irish Nationalist party, and on the whole we are 
inclined to think him the most frankly outspoken. What, 
then, is the impression which he produces on the mind of 
a neutral observer? It is that he cares a good deal about 
the concessions which he can win from the United 
Kingdom on the subject of the Irish Land-laws; that 
the mere process of winning them from a great nation like 
this gives him a good deal of honest satisfaction ; that he 
cares a good deal also for the pleasure of defying England 
and liberating his soul on the subject of her blundering 
government of Ireland; but that he cares little or nothing 
for practical success in the Home-rule policy which he 
advocates. Consider carefully the speech which he made 
in Dublin on Tuesday in relation first to the great 
achievement of the Session, the new Irish Land Act, and 
next to the Irish Nationalist Conference which has been 
summoned to meet in Dublin from all parts of the world. 
On both subjects he was very explicit and, so far as we 
can judge, very straightforward. He really believed the 
Trish Land Act of last Session to be an important Act 
as well as a good Act so far as it goes. He really 
thought Mr. Gerald Balfour a sincere and wise Irish 
statesman. He certainly desired to convince those who 
heard him that Mr. Dillon is a perfectly incompetent 
Trish leader. He desired to see him removed from the 
head of the Irish party. And so far as we can judge, he 
cared very little who should be put in his place, unless, 





perhaps, he had a fancy for occupying that conspicuous 
but very helpless position himself; and of such an ambi- 
tion we doubt extremely whether he is not too shrewd a 
man to be really desirous, so long as he can occupy the 
still more satisfactory position of the man who makes 
the nominal leader’s position a burden to him and who 
paralyses his hand. That is the attitude, so far as any 
impartial critic can understand it, which Mr. Healy takes 
up. He exhibits not a trace of the feeling that it is ruinous 
for the Irish party to show how can and hopelessly 
divided it is. He quite enjoys checkmating the bulk of 
the Anti-Parnellite faction. He is indifferent to the 
prospect that a number of hot-headed Irishmen will flock 
to Dublin from the United States and Canada and 
Australia, and will wrangle about Irish policy, and will 
make confusion worse confounded, and will go home, having 
accomplished nothing beyond convincing us all that the 
Irish never agree with each other, to their various pursuits 
in those distant regions. It does not even occur to him 
that this ostentatious display of the incoherence of Irish 
policy, will have the worst effect on the demand for a 
separate Irish Parliament. Why should he care a brass 
farthing about that when he hardly ever seems to realise the 
practical meaning of the rending of the bond with England 
at which he nominally aims? What can be more signifi- 
cant than this :—“ Mr. Dillon had said that if any gentle- 
man talked over the disputes between Dillon and Healy 
at the Convention, he would be coughed down and ruv 
out of the room. If he [Mr. Healy] were to be coughed 
down, he would prefer to be coughed down at West- 
minster rather than at Dublin; and he would prefer, if he 
were to be run out of the room, to be expelled from the 
House of Commons. He could not attend the Convention 
without avowing his solemn belief that as long as Mr. 
Dillon remained at the head of the Irish party, it would 
never achieve success.” And, in effect, Mr. Healy formerly 
held much the same attitude towards the strongest of the 
Irish leaders, Mr. Parnell himself. He did all he could to 
foil his policy in many of the Irish crises of Mr. Parnell’s 
time. And when Mr. Gladstone vetoed Mr. Parnell’s 
leadership in compliance with the demands of “the Non- 
conformist conscience,” Mr. Healy cheerfully joined the 
Anti-Parnellites whom he is now effectually breaking in 
two. The last consideration which seriously affects that 
shrewd and penetrating mind of his, is the consideration 
that Englishmen in millions will argue from all these 
interminable quarrels among Irish politicians that a 
separate Irish Parliament would not only be mischievous 
in the highest degree, but that it is not so much as 
seriously desired by the most acute of the Irish leaders. 

Indeed, it is not in relation to Mr. Healy alone that 
this impression is produced on Englishmen. Is it not 
much the same with Mr. Sexton, who has retired from 
political life rather than undertake the hopeless task of 
trying to transmute a rope of sand into an organic bond 
that will really bind Irishmen together? And was it 
not just the same with Mr. Parnell himself? So long 
as he had the prospect of governing Ireland in case he 
succeeded in wringing Home-rule from Mr. Gladstone, 
he fought steadily and gallantly for Home-rule. But 
no sooner did he see the chance for his own personal 
success vanishing from him, than he cast all patriotic 
considerations to the winds, and threw himself into one 
last desperate struggle for his own personal ascendency. 
One Irishman does one thing, and another another. One 
goes into retirement, a second confines himself to doing 
at Westminster what can be done at Westminster, and 
letting Dublin hear all the empty aspirations of his 
speculative mind, while a third dies fighting passionately 
and recklessly for his own hand. But so far as we can 
judge, the last thing any of them really cares about is 
the disinterested consolidation of a separate Irish party. 
Where they see a chance of wringing a substantial conces- 
sion for the tenant-farmer, they do not neglect it, but when 
they are asked to sacrifice their personal ambitions to the 
object of summoning an Irish Parliament in Dublin, they 
grow cold at once, and declare plainly enough, that they 
might think such a sacrifice worth while for the purpose 
of gaining practical ends at Westminster, but not at all 
for breathing out idle hopes in Dublin. 

Now what does that phenomenon imply? It implies to 
our mind a latent (and perhaps unconscious) conviction 
on the part of the ablest Irish politicians that perhaps 
after all, to acquiesce in acceptisg the Parliament of 
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the United Kingdom is, to say the least, the next best course 
to the achievement of their own personal ascendency in a 
separate Irish party. “If I am to be coughed down, let me 
be coughed down at Westminster rather than at Dublin. I 
should prefer, if I am to be run out of the room, to be ex- 
pelled from the House of Commons.” And surely that is 
not an unreasonable state of mind. An Irish politician 
can bear to be beaten in a great Assembly like the House 
of Commons, and feels it a genuine triumph if he can 
wring from that great Assembly concessions which show 
how considerable is his knowledge and how sagacious 
is his policy. But he cannot bear to be beaten by 
his own Irish competitors, for he does not really believe 
that they are in any respect his equals, still less his 
—— Even Satan, who preferred reigning in 
hell to submitting in heaven, would probably have 
greatly preferred submitting in heaven to accepting the 
authority of Moloch or Mammon in the inferior world. 
But we are far from meaning to suggest that the motives 
of the Irish politicians who betray this dislike to admitting 
euch other’s authority, are motives of a purely evil kind. 
We believe they do really feel, if they are hardly willing 
to acknowledge to themselves, that the impartiality of the 
Imperial Parliament, though it is often blundering, and 
often slow, is a real safeguard in Irish politics. It is 
well-intentioned, however blundering and slow, and that 
is what cannot always be said of the Irish factions which 
struggle with each other for victory rather than for the 
pure good of Ireland, except, indeed, when they are drawn 
together and solidified by the superincumbent mass of the 
other representatives of the United Kingdom. The I[rish- 
men do not proclaim, but they clearly feel the advantage 
of, a tie which thus overcomes the mutual repulsion amongst 
themselves of which they are seldom unconscious. They are 
perfectly aware, too, that in losing an object of common 
attack they would lose a great stimulus and pleasure, as 
well as a very convenient antidote to their own centrifugal 
tendencies. It is hardly possible for them to attack 
England and yet in the same breath acknowledge how 
useful England is in presenting so conspicuous a motive 
for acting together when they would otherwise inevitably 
fly asunder. But the last fifteen years must at least have 
taught them this, that if even they ever obtained an inde- 
pendent Parliament of their own they would much more than 
‘lose, by the waste involved in mutual animosities, all that 
they might have gained by getting rid of the Saxon foreigner, 
whose ignorance of their country they have been in the 
habit of denouncing and affecting to despise. We very 
much doubt, however, whether the shrewdest of them,— 
Mr. Healy himself, for instance,—do really despise the 
impartial Englishman quite as much as they would wish 
to do, and endeavour to persuade themselves and others 
that they really do. Mr. Gerald Balfour, for example, 
probably seems to the cleverest of them, at least the next 
best ideal after a brilliant Irishman,—especially as they 
would never agree upou the insoluble problem as to who 
the brilliant Irishman should be. 





THE VACCINATION COMMISSION. 

)\ROM an official point of view it must be clear that 
somebody, in Mr. Weller’s classic phrase, “ ought to 

be whopped” for the series of indiscretions by which the 
substance of the Report of the Vaccination Commission 
hhas become common property many days before that long- 
expected document, as we can avouch, could be bought— 
in the usual manner. None the less, the reading public 
anust cherish private gratitude for the enterprise which, at 
the very outset of the dull season, enabled, first, the York- 
shire Post—after a few decorous anticipatory hints in the 
Times—to appear yesterday week with over four columns 
of a carefully-prepared digest of, and extracts from, 
the Report, which was only laid on the table of the House 
of Commons on the previous evening, and then enabled the 
Standard to follow suit with a summary of its own, together 
with copious extracts, partly identical and partly supple- 
mentary. Lord Herschell and his colleagues have un- 
questionably proceeded in this matter with great delibera- 
tion. They were appointed in 1889, and one cannot but 
feel that if they had reported, let us say, in 1894, they 
would have been open to no charge of scamping their work ; 
their conclusions would have been the same as they now 
are; and it is at least conceivable that public opinion in 
Gloucester, for example, might have been so much affected 








by their treatment of the subject that the latest object. 
lesson, and one of the most terrible on record, in regard 
to the neglect of vaccination, would have found no place in 
medical history. But whether or not the defence with 
which the Report opens for the long delay in its appear. 
ance can be regarded as satisfactory, there can be no 
doubt that it is a most interesting and instructive treatise, 
and that it is calculated, as its signatories hope, to 
achieve a valuable educational effect. Of course, to g 
large extent, this must be a case of the “influence of 
authority in matters of opinion.” The general opinion ig 
favour of vaccination, that is to say, is likely to be 
confirmed, and, as we should hope, extended in its area, 
not so much by the arguments in that sense employed in 
the Report as by the fact that those arguments appear 
conclusive to so able and representative a body of men ag 
Lord Herschell, Sir James Paget, Sir Charles Dalrymple, 
Sir Guyer Hunter, Sir Edwin Galsworthy, Mr. Dugdale, 
Q.C., Professor Michael Foster, Mr. Jonathan Hutchinson, 
Mr. Samuel Whitbread, Judge Meadows White, and Mr, 
J. A. Bright, and that only Mr. J. A. Picton and Dr, 
Collins are more or less otherwise minded. To the 
motives, and even, in its sphere, to the ability, of Mr, 
Picton and Dr. Collins every respect may be conceded. 
But it cannot be doubted that nine hundred and ninety, if 
not more, out of every thousand ordinary citizens, in 
regard to any of the ordinary affairs of life, would regard 
the unanimous jadgment of the first-named eleven Com- 
missioners as decisive, and as practically unreduced in 
weight by the dissent of the last two. And if, with 
regard to any of the ordinary affairs of life, why not with 
regard to vaccination? These gentlemen have spent 
seven years in inquiring into the subject from its very 
beginnings. They have given “ full scope ”—full, indeed, 
but quite rightly so—to the evidence of those who are 
opposed to vaccination as well as to those who favour the 
practice. They have given thorough and systematic in- 
vestigation to certain local epidemics, including that at 
Gloucester, ard their examination of cases of alleged injury 
from vaccination has had a corresponding range. The need 
for extending that examination over a considerable period 
is, perhaps, the best of the reasons suggested for the 
remarkable protraction of the whole inquiry. Unless, 
therefore, they being the men they are, their unanimous 
conclusions as to the protective value of vaccination can 
be broadly accepted, we may as well give up appointing 
Royal Commissions on difficult public questions, and give 
up taking the opinion of our most capable friends in the 
perplexities of private life. And the unanimous con- 
clusions in question amount to a decisive vindication of 
the virtue of vaccination,—if only there is enough of it. 
The Coummissioners, with the two exceptions already 
noted, are agreed, as the result of an elaborate historical 
inquiry, that the great reduction in the mortality from 
small-pox in the first quarter of the nineteenth century 
was due to the protective influence of vaccination, ard not 
in any appreciable degree to other causes which have been 
suggested. They are agreed that the marked, though 
irregular, decline in small-pox mortality observable since 
1838—the year after the present system of registration of 
deaths in England began—is chiefly, if not entirely, due 
to the same cause. In this connection they forcibly point 
out that, if the reduction in the death-rate from small-pox 
were attributable, as some would contend, to the improve- 
ment in sanitary conditions, a like reduction might have 
been expected to have occurred in the mortality from 
measles, scarlet- fever, and whooping-cough, whereas, 
alas! nothing of the kind has occurred. On the other 
hand, the evidence afforded by the experience of vaccinated 
and unvaccinated persons respectively during recent 
epidemics of small-pox in several English towns is regarded 
by the eleven Commissioners as affording strong positive 
support to their view that vaccination exerts a powerful 
influence in reducing the mortality from that malady. 
On this branch of the subject the Report appears 
to be specially full of interest and value. We 
must not, however, enter into detail with regard to 
the eleven Commissioners’ arguments. They are agreed 
that vaccination diminishes the liability to be attacked 
by small-pox, modifies the character of the disease, 
and renders it less fatal and of a milder type. They 
are agreed, again, that valuable as might be the 
results of a complete system of notification coupled with 
entire hospital isolation of persons attacked, and super- 
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possible isolation, for sixteen days of all 
to the infection, it mos be ete 
n such measures as these—obvious 
women 2S rr them would be to enforce—as pan 
pa - for the protection against small-pox afforded by 

Te erinasion. Once more, they are agreed that there is 

vothing substantial to be alleged, if only proper pre- 

cautions are taken, on the opposite side of the account. 

Some of the dangers said to attend vaccination are 

indeed, in their opinion, undoubtedly real and not in- 

considerable in gross amount, and yet when considered 
in relation to the extent of the vaccination work done 
they are insignificant ; they are diminishing under the 
better precautions of the present day, and they will 
diminish further by the aid of the additional precau- 
tions which experience suggests. The worst dangers 
apprehended by anybody could be absolutely guarded 
against by the universal use of calf-lymph, and the 
Commissioners consider that parents should not be re- 

uired to submit their children to vaccination by any 
other material unless they so desire. It might naturally 
have been supposed that that would be the limit of the 
modifications proposed by the Commissioners in the 
present system of compulsory vaccination. Such, how- 
ever, is not the case. They hold that while it is clearly 
the duty of the State to promote the vaccination of the 
people, that end will best be promoted by not overriding 
the genuinely conscientious objections of any parent. In 
other words, putting aside the question of the abstract 
right of the State to compel honestly hostile parents to 
have their children vaccinated, they believe that the public 
irritation caused by the punishment of such parents is 
responsible for a reduction in the number of children 
vaccinated greater than can be made good by the deterrent 
influence of the fines imposed. They suggest, therefore, 
that if a parent attends before the local authority and 
satisfies them that he entertains a conscientious objection 
to vaccination, or makes a statutory declaration to that 
effect before some properly authorised person or persons, 
no proceedings should be taken against him. We are 
not surprised to see it stated that some of the medical 
members of the Commission are somewhat anxious as to 
the inferences which may be drawn from this sugges- 
tion, and that Sir Guyer Hunter and Mr. Jonathan 
Hutchinson desire it to be known that they would not go 
further than to enact that a Magistrate, before whom any 
parent refusing vaccination is summoned, may abstain 
from inflicting a fine if satisfied on the evidence given on 
oath that the objection was one of conscience. Even so, 
as it seems to us, we are on dangerous ground. It is 
easy, as the experience of College authorities with regard 
to compulsory chapels may suggest, for conscientious 
objections to be found to any observance that in- 
volves trouble; and undoubtedly the vaccination of a 
child involves, or ought to involve, considerable trouble 
to the parents. It must be acknowledged, however, 
that the opinion of the Commissioners as to the ex- 
pediency of some “conscience clause” is the result of 
great consideration, and deserves corresponding respect, 
and also that they only propose that, in the first in- 
stance, the change should be tried experimentally for 
five years. Mr. Whitbread and Mr. J. A. Bright go 
farther, and would abolish all compulsion. They believe 
that the danger in that case of the children of merely 
negligent or unwilling parents going unvaccinated would 
be largely, if not wholly, removed by the adoption of the 
recommendation, in which they concur with their nine col- 
leagues, that vaccination at home by a public vaccinator, 
together with subsequent inspection there—and, as we 
gather, medical treatment in the case of ill effects— 
should be offered in the case of all children whose 
parents do not send in a certificate of successful vaccina- 
tion within the specified period. This plan, which is 
very similar to that prevailing in Scotland, certainly ought 
to secure that fewer children escape vaccination, and that 
the risks connected with the operation are reduced, but 
We are by no means inclined to follow Mr. Whitbread and 
Mr. Bright in regarding it as a satisfactory substitute for 
all forms of compulsion. 

We have no space left to do more than allude to the 
remarkably strong terms in which the eleven Commis- 
sioners dwell on the need for revaccination. Sir Guyer 
Hunter and Mr. Hutchinson would make a second vaccina- 
tion at twelve years of age compulsory. Their nine col- 
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leagues, though abstaining from that recommendation, 
evidently consider its object one of great importance, and 
all eleven are said to suggest, on the evidence, that 
persons specially exposed to contagion should certainly be 
revaccinated, and that even in the case of those who have 
been twice vaccinated with success, if a long interval 
since the last operation has elapsed, it should be repeated 
a third and even a fourth time! In this connection 
we are told that after the lapse of nine or ten years 
“the efficacy of vaccination to protect against attack 
rapidly diminishes, but that it is still considerable in the 
next quinquennium, and possibly never altogether ceases ;. 
that its power to modify the character of the disease is 
greatest in the period when its power to protect from 
attack is greatest, but that its power to modify the disease 
does not diminish as rapidly as its protective influence 
against attacks, and its efficacy during the later periods 
of life to modify the disease is still very considerable.” 
Vaccinations, or revaccinations, which have not “ taken,” 
afford no protection whatever. Such are some of the aids 
furnished to the bulk of the entire adult population of the 
country in reviewing their position. Perhaps we may add 
that they would be still further assisted by information 
on the question whether, in this respect, the personal 
practice of the eleven Commissioners is in conformity with 
what appears to be their doctrine. 

































































THE NEXT LAMBETH CONFERENCE. 


HE Lambeth Conferences are a remarkable instance of 
foresight in a quarter where foresight, at least in 
the sense of farsight, is not generally looked for. Thirty 
years ago there seemed many difficulties in the way. To 
bring together the Bishops of the Anglican world was to 
give formal recognition to an ecclesiastical development of 
which the magnitude had hardly been grasped. The ex- 
cessive parochialism of the Church of England, combined 
with its desire to keep to its own work and not meddle 
with other men’s business, combined to invest the experi- 
ment with vague terrors. It was a new departure, and a 
departure the signal for which was to be given by the 
chief Bishop of a Church which has little liking for new 
departures. Nor was Archbishop Longley at all a man 
likely to take the initiative in such a matter. Yet he did 
take it. He saw the objections but he overruled them, 
and in 1867 seventy-six Bishops answered to his call and 
constituted the first Conference. Archbishop Tait, who 
presided over the second Conference in 1878, was a man of 
far wider and more statesmanlike outlook than Archbishop 
Longley. But his statesmanship was eminently un- 
ecclesiastical. No one was less disposed by character and 
training to be the chief mover in an Anglican Council. 
But he too found the current too strong for him. 
The second Conference was attended by more Bishops 
than the first, and it began to be seen that the 
idea of a decennial gathering had come to stay. To 
Archbishop Benson the idea was congenial as well as 
familiar, and the Conference of 1888 was larger and more 
imposing than either of the two which had preceded it. 
For 1897—the date has been hastened by a year in order 
to make the Conference synchronise with the landing of 
Augustine—254 Bishops have been invited, and in 
numbers and in public interest at all events the occasion 
is likely to show a great further advance. 

The agenda paper for next year’s meeting was published 
on Wednesday. It is full of interesting matter. The 
Critical Study of Holy Scripture, the Organisation of the 
Anglican Commurzion, the Duties of the Church to the 
Colonies, International Arbitration, the Office of the 
Church with Respect to Industrial Problems, Church 
Unity, Reformation Movements, Foreign Missions, the 
Relation of Religious Communities to the Episcopate, the 
Book of Common Prayer, Degrees in Divinity—here are 
eleven subjects of which four at least might be thoroughly 
sufficient to occupy the whole time of the Conference. 
For that time is necessarily short. The Bishops meet on 
Monday, July 5th, and sit for one week. The next fort- 
night is spent in the most useful way possible,—in 
deliberation by committees. The whole Conference sits 
again from Monday, July 26th, to Saturday, July 31st. 
Thus twelve days in full session and twelve days in com- 
mittee is all the time there will be, and even this may be 
shortened by the occurrence of some public function. 











There is some danger, we cannot but think, that the Con- 
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ference may be tempted to follow the worst possible example, 
—that of the Church Congress. There, however, general 
and aimless discussion is more in place. The Congress leads 
up to no conclusion ; it meets for the sake of meeting, and 
talks for the sake of talking. It is quite different with 
the Lambeth Conference. The object of this is not 
discussion, but decision; the provision not of materials 
for consideration, but of helps for guidance. It is better 
in a case of this kind to have one difficulty disposed of 
than to have a dozen started, and the multiplication of 
subjects certainly points in the latter direction rather 
than in the former. Some, again, of the subjects chosen 
seem to us eminently unsuited to a Conference of this 
kind. No doubt very much more interest is taken in 
the critical study of Holy Scripture than at any former 
time. The materials for it have grown in amount, and 
far more experts are engaged in the handling of them. 
But the only contribution to the work that it is within 
the competence of the Lambeth Conference to offer is a 
summing up of generally received truths. It is not 
probable that in the eleventh part of a fortnight it will 
carry original research any further; it can only note the 
conclusions which original research has established. The 
time for doing this does not seem to us to have arrived, or 
to be anywhere near arriving. It is quite true that one 
effect of the new criticism has been to disturb and 
unsettle the traditional view of the Old Testament. But 
what can the Lambeth Conference do to reassure those 
who are thus shaken? Just nothing at all. Onsuch a 
question as this the opinion of the Lambeth Fathers, 
as a body, will be of no more value than the opinion 
of the man in the street. The Conference might 
be as positive as you please about the Davidic author- 
ship of the Psalms or the Mosaic authorship of the 
Pentateuch, it might lay down without doubt or hesita- 
tion that there was only one Isaiah, or pronounce exactly 
whether the book of Daniel is history or prophecy or 
neither. But its decisions would carry no weight. 
Critics of the new school and critics of the old school would 
retain their positions in serene disregard of anything that 
the Conference might say. The Conference can register 
reassuring commonplaces, and declare that the truth of 
Holy Scripture is wholly unaffected by the results of 
criticism, past, present, or to come. None the less, how- 
ever, will this remain the very question on which disturbed 
minds are seeking for enlightenment,—enlightenment, the 
attainment of which will only be delayed by the multiplica- 
tion of ex parte statements, however authoritative. For 
reasons more or less of the same kind, international arbitra- 
tion and industrial problems are out of place in such an 
agenda-paper as this. The Church never has been able to 
prevent war, and we may be pretty sure that she never 
will be able to prevent it. She can, indeed, preach useful 
generalities—the duty of not aggravating international 
quarrels by violent words or hasty decisions, of judging our 
adversaries by the same standard that we apply to our- 
selves, of cultivating the habit of trying to see the force 
of their case equally with that of our own. But if any 
good is to be done in this way it must be done in, and 
with specific application to, times of special excitement. 
The United States pulpit, for example, did this work ex- 
cellently at the beginning of the present year. But to 
preach peace and goodwill takes us a very little way 
towards international arbitration. That is only a particu- 
lar method of promoting peace and goodwill,—a method 
which at certain times and between certain Powers may lead 
to most satisfactory results, and at other times and between 
other countries may have quite the opposite result. Which 
of the two it is likely to have in a particular case, is a 
problem for statesmen not for Bishops, and though we do 
not doubt that the Lambeth Conference will recognise 
this truth, we cannot but fear that its recognition will 
deprive their pronouncement on the subject of most of its 
interest. Industrial problems, again, present different 
features in different countries and among different races. 
What is true of them in England may not be true of them 
in the United States. What is true of them among 
Teutonic peoples may not be true of them among the 
Latin races. There are great commonplaces doubtless 
that are equally true and equally applicable in all countries 
and in all ages. But whether the Lambeth Conference 
would be profitably employed in their enunciation we must 
take leave to doubt. 


The second of the subjects chosen would alone have 








a 
furnished matter for the whole month during which th 
Conference will be in session. The organisation of the 
Anglican Communion raises issues of extraordina in. 
terest and extraordinary difficulty. Hitherto the separate 
Churches of which it is composed have enjoyed and 
exercised entireindependence. The Disestablished Church 
of Ireland, the Episcopal Churches of Scotland and 
the United States, have their own Prayer-books, their own 
Canons, and their own Courts. In theory, there is nothin 
to hinder them diverging from one another ag widels 
as they choose; nor dves any provision exist for deter. 
mining what change in their mutual relations ought to 
follow upon such departures. Yet as years go on, and the 
daughter or sister Churches of the Church of England 
become more numerous and more active, a large amount 
of divergence will become increasingly likely. Is it not 
wise, therefore, to take time by the forelock, and, while 
they are still united, to make provision against future 
occasions of discord? To this question there can be but 
one answer; but as we give it, we are impressed with the 
risks that must attend the giving of it. Of course it ig 
wise to make some preparation against an inevitable 
future. Now that the Anglican Episcopate has grown to 
two hundred and fifty, how can they hope to escape con. 
fusion and schism except by making some advances in 
the organisation not merely of the separate Churches, but 
of the whole Anglican Communion? On the other hand, 
directly we read of a “central consultative body,” of 
a “tribunal of reference,” of the “relation of Primates 
and Metropolitans to the See of Canterbury,” we realise 
upon what thin ice the Conference will be walking, and 
how easily such a discussion may lead to its hopeless 
break-up. Anglican organisation is like Imperial Federa. 
tion,—an end to be greatly desired, but also an end to be 
hoped for rather than expected. Of both, however, there 
is one thing to be said which is of paramount importance, 
The overtures towards closer union must come from the 
extremities, not from the centre. 








THE POETRY OF THE PSALMS. 

“ HE Pulpit Commentary on the Psalms,” edited by the 

Dean of Gloucester and his colleagues, and published 
by Kegan Paul, Triibner, and Oo., has just been completed 
in three large volumes containing much learning and much 
valuable illustration of that wonderful collection of devotional 
poems, though we fear that the big book is more likely to be 
bought than read. The English people appeur to have an 
impression that buying an edifying book is in itself a work of 
merit and will go far towards bringing about a gracious change 
in the heart. Where the people of Israel sacrificed a bullock 
or aram in the Temple, the people of England sacrifice the 
price of a devout book by an approved author which they do 
not often think it necessary to read. And the superstition 
is not so much perhaps in the notion that sacrifice to God is 
intrinsically good, as in the notion that there can be sacrifice 
to God in promoting the sale of a work intended to effect 
a purpose not so much as begun until it has gone beyond the 
buying and selling point. There is something to us very 
melancholy in noting the huge books which appear on 
devotional subjects, nine-tenths of which are destined to 
stand upon shelves for almost the whole of their natural 
lives, though a certain number of copies are of course filtered 
through the sermons delivered in various churches and chapels. 
And especially is it melancholy when the books in question 
immure, as one may say, a vast stock of learning and piety 
within the cloisteral boards of unread books containing 
thoughts and feelings which once came fresh from the heart 
of true spiritual passion. In looking at volumes such as 
these mighty Commentaries on the Psalms, we have the 
kind of impression which must have been produced on our 
shuddering ancestors, when good men and women were walled 
up alive to breathe out their last breath in solitude and 
despair. 

For surely there never was a book fuller of vivid life than 
the collection of poems contained in the book of Psalms, the 
original title of which was, as these commentaries bear 
witness, songs of praise and prayer. It is curious enough 
that “praise,” which was regarded as the original char- 
acteristic of the Psalms, though, even in the era of their 
first composition, many of them exchanged the tone of 
passionate exultation for the tone of passionate supplica- 
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: und much less echo in the hearts of later days 
— —_ The freshest, and perhaps the most marvellous 
an Hebrew Psalms are, as it were, bursts of gratitude, 
o n of exultation, due apparently to the personal dis- 
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ery of God, and that not infrequen y, even in circum. 
eae which were full of suffering and almost anguish, 


ring was broken by irrepressible rushes of 
en eee and trust. Take. for instance, the 
—- Psalm, the one that begins, “ As the hart panteth 
after the water-brooks,” which the critic of the book we 
have mentioned attributes to the time of David’s flight 
from Jerusalem on the revolt of his son, but which is usually, 
we think, attributed to the time of one of the Babylonian 
captivities, when the singer had paused in his sad journey to 
look back upon the scenes of his happier days when he went 
«with the multitude,” “with the voice of joy and praise, with 
the multitude that kept holyday.” How profound, how im- 
movable, is his confidence that the clouds will pass away and 
that he shall yet praise God for the return of the joy that had 
been so fearfully interrupted. More characteristic still per- 
haps of the moods which gave their origin to this book is such 
a poem as the 30th Psalm, the burden of which is, “Thou 
hast turned for me my mourning into dancing; thou hast 
put off my sackcloth and girded me with gladness; to the 
end that my glory may sing praise to thee and not be 
silent. O Lord my God, I will give thanks unto thee for 
ever.” The note of almost all the Psalms, whether they 
are exultant thanksgivings or passionate cries for help, is 
the confidence that that veil over the unseen which has de- 
scended again on this generation of ours, had been absolutely 
rent, and that God had been discovered behind it as the spring 
of all gladness whether past or present or future, and had 
been plainly visible even through the heaviest affliction. 
Even the bitterest cries pass by fine gradations into the 
brightest hopes, and are transformed from prayer to praise. 
That, to the present generation, which habitually exclaims 
piteously, with its late Poet-Laureate, “Behind the veil, 
behind the veil,” is the most marvellous characteristic of the 
Hebrew Psalm which continually speaks of the “fulness of 
joy” as within human reach, and often even as grasped and 
held fast in an ecstasy of gratitude. Often within the limits 
of the same Psalm you find the profoundest thankfulness 
blended with the most pathetic entreaty, as, for instance, in 
the exultation that the Lord had “ turned again the captivity 
of Zion,” and that the mouth of the singer had been filled with 
laughter and his tongue with singing, with which the 126th 
Psalm opens, and which passes almost immediately into the 
entreaty, “ Turn again our captivity, O Lord, as the streams in 
the south. They that sow in tears shall reap in joy. He that 
goeth forth and weepeth kearing precious seed, shall doubt- 
less come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves with 
him.” You can hardly tell in that Psalm, and in very many 
of the others, which mood is predominant, that of exultation 
or that of entreaty, but in all alike you feel how keen is the 
conviction that the veil has been rent in twain, and that the 
giver of joy and sorrow is one and the same. 


But what strikes us as still more curiously unique in the 
Hebrew Psalms than even that note of exultation which is 
so strangely intermingled with the pathetic anguish of 
ungranted prayer, is that marvellous power of painting the 
attitude and expression of men who are godless because 
they have such an insatiable thirst for the pleasures and 
treasures of this world, that they instinctively repudiate 
any power that might put restraint on their desires, in 
language that might well recall to modern readers Rubens’s 
powerful painting of fleshly natures. “Deliver my soul 
from the wicked which is thy sword, from men which are 
thy hand, from men of the world which have their portion in 
this life, and whose belly thou fillest with thy hid treasure : 
they are full of children, and leave the rest of their substance 
to their babes,” is the picture given of them in the 17th Psalm 
in contrast to the men who hope to behold God’s face in 
righteousness, and who will be satisfied only when they awake 
up after his likeness. A still more elaborate and powerful de- 
lineation of them is given in the 73rd Psalm :—“ I was envious 
at the foolish when I saw the prosperity of the wicked. For there 
are no bands in their death, but their strength is firm. They 
are not in trouble as other men, neither are they plagued like 
other men. Therefore pride compasseth them about as a chain ; 
Violence covereth them asa garment. Their eyes stand out 








with fatness; they have more than heart could wish. They 
are corrupt and speak wickedly concerning oppression; they 
speak loftily. They set their mouth against the heavens and 
their tongue walketh through the earth. Therefore his people 
return hither, and the waters of a full cup are wrung out to 
them. And they say, How doth God know, and is there 
knowledge in the most High?” What a picture is that of 
the kind of “fulness of bread” which shrinks back from the 
knowledge of spiritual things,—the eyes standing ont with 
fatness, and the tongue walking airily through the earth. 
Hardly could language be conceived to express more power- 
fully the habit of feeding greedily on earthly pleasures an¢é 
earthly hopes and earthly thoughts and earthly precautions. 
And not only does the Hebrew genius express itself in 
picturing the contrast between what is of the earth, earthy, 
and what is of the spiritual world, spiritual, but it expresses 
itself with equal power in helping men to see how the spiritual 
world may penetrate and pervade the physical world. What 
a wonderful poem is that contained in the 19th Psalm, 
which some of the devotees of the so-called higher criticism 
have discovered to be a compound of two quite different 
poems, thereby extinguishing all the special effect of the 
parallelism between the light and heat which the sun 
diffuses throughout our physical universe, a light and heat 
full of speech to the mind, though not of sound to the ear, 
and the light and heat which the “law of the Lord” carries 
home to the spirit, ‘ making wise the simple,” “rejoicing the 
heart,” purifying the eyes, and warning the consciences of 
men against those “secret faults” so deeply ingrained in the 
complex nature of humanity. The singular power of the 
Psalms consists in this pervading conception of the ultimate 
harmony between the physical and the spiritual world, or, as 
Wordsworth says of Duty in his great ode :— 
“Thou dost preserve the stars from wrong, 
And ~ most ancient heavens through thee are fresh and 
strong.” 

It was by translating the essential idea of the Hebrew 
Psalmists into modern language, that Wordsworth reclaimed 
for devotional poetry its rightful ascendency in English 
literature. 





EPISCOPAL BICYCLISTS. 

HE papers have lately been busy with rumours of a 
bicycling Bishop. It is stated that the Bishop of 
Colchester intends, when proficient, to ride a bicycle along 
the roads of his diocese, and we are assured that, though his 
lordship has not yet ventured outside his own gates, he has 
for some weeks been engaged in practising on the gravel-paths 
and down the carriage-drive. How this knowledge has been 
obtained is not stated. Possibly it was by what on the Con- 
tinent is called an “ officious” communiqué to a press agency, 
—one of those curious pieces of literature which have a style 
all their own, and wrap up a statement of fact just as a 
precious china image is wrapped up in cotton-wool. More 
probably, however, the information was acquired by the less 
regular bat far more ancient way of looking over the hedge. 
In primitive societies that is the universal method of collect- 
ing news, and we should not be surprised if it still held its 
own in Colchester. These great primal instincts of the race 
die hard in the provinces. It requires no enormous stretch of 
the imagination to call up the way in which the news got out. 
One sees an eager group of small children and workmen 
returning from their toil flattening their noses against the 
gate of the Bishop’s palace—even the most ordinary 
of villa residences is a palace when lived in by a Bishop; 
the cowl may not make the monk, but the Bishop 
will make anything short of farnished lodgings a palace— 
or squeezing their heads between the iron railings, while in 
the gathering gloom a dark figure flits up and down the 
drive, now swooping like some great bird into a flower-bed, 
now shaving the stable wall by a hair’s breadth, and now 
charging fall-tilt into a laurustinus-bush. What more natural 
than that the reporter of the local paper on the prowl for 
“copy” should be passing that way and should join the 
watchers. The mere look of the silent and absorbed row 
of backs, or the exclamation from one of the boys, “Ob, 
Lor’, he did go a oner that time,” or “ Won’t his shins be 
sore, neither,” would be enough to make him join the group 
and look over the head of the smallest girl to see what was 
the cause of the excitement. A word of explanation, or 
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the sight of the Bishop himself coming down the last 
“lap,” amid the cheers maybe of his wife and daughters 
on the front-door step, would be quite sufficient to put the 
journalist instantly au fait with the situation. In a moment 
his note-book would be in his hand, and a vivid, terse impres- 
sion of the scene be recorded. In America, of course, an 
interview, fictitious or otherwise, according to the Bishop’s 
temper, would be added to the description of the scene, and 


such appropriate head-lines as, “ He will not be Beaten by a 


— Wheel,” “ Practises in the Parlour on Wet Days,” and 

Does not Believe that ‘Coasting’ is Contrary to Scripture,” 
would be displayed with all the typographical resources of 
the office. In England the reporter must be content with a 
“spicy par,” and with the knowledge that in the silly season 
every newspaper in the kingdom will copy his piece of cycling 
intelligence and deck it out with a delightful variety of titles, 
from “The Bishop and the Bicycle” to “The Bench on 
Wheels.” 

The fact that at last a Bishop is about to become a bicyclist 
bas been the signal for a great deal of controversy, and the 
whole problem of official dignity, and what infringes it and 
what does not, has been raised in its acutest form. It has 
long been admitted that curates, vicars, and rectors may ride 
a cycle, and even Raral Deans are by common consent allowed 
to do their visitations on a “safety.” As yet, however, the 
dine has been drawn, and drawn strictly, at Rural Deans. 
Above that rank it has not been considered consistent with 
ecclesiastical dignity to go a-wheel. Archdeacons, Deans, 
Bishops, and Archbishops have all been ruled out of the 
flelights and conveniences of pedalling. A vicar may run all 
over his parish on a tandem with his curate, but the notion 
of a Bishop “cutting about” his diocese on a bicycle seems 
atterly abhorrent to many minds. And yet there is something 
peculiarly arbitrary and unreasonable in maintaining this 
“taboo.” We prescribe for all the greater dignitaries of 
the Church a costume which specially lends itself to the 
cycle, and yet we try to forbid them the use of the wheel. 
To put a man into neat black gaiters is to subject him 
to a daily temptation to take to a bicycle. The absence 
of trousers is a tacit and perpetual invitation to the 
road. The curate and the rector before they go for a 
spin must deal with their trousers in one of the many, 
but all of them difficult and tiresome, ways relied on 
‘by those who do not use breeches or knickerbockers for 
riding. They must either tuck their trousers into their 
zocks—a Bohemian expedient hardly to be recommended 
to the clergy—or they must use some form of steel clip, 
for the employment of india-rubber bands, though occa- 
sionally practised by men of letters, is far too untidy for 
those who want to set a good example in the parish. An 
Archdeacon, a Dean, a Bishop, or an Archbishop need be 
troubled by none of these troublesome devices. At any and 
every moment of the day he is ready equipped to spring upon 
the saddle. The maximum of preparation required by him 
is to give a slight reef to his apron, and even this can be 
avoided by riding a bicycle with a drop-frame,—i.e., a lady’s 
machine. We cannot indeed imagine a more pathetic situa- 
tion than that of a cycling vicar who has become a Bishop. 
* While I could ride my machine,’ he will reflect with 
bitterness, ‘there always was the horrid annoyance of 
trousers, and the necessity for adopting some plan for 
preventing them catching in the pedals. Now the trousers 
have gone, and I wear daily instead an ideal cycling costume. 
Yet public opinion has forced me to abandon all further 
thought of cycling, and my beautiful new Beeston-Humber is 
to be raffled for at the Diocesan Fund Bazaar as ‘the gift of 
an anonymous donor to the Palace stall.’ I only hope it 
will be won by somebody outside the diocese. It will be the 
1ast straw to see a curate riding it over to arrange about a 
confirmation.’ 


But is there any real reason for inflicting such torture 
on the more athletic members of the bench? We do not 
believe that there is, On the contrary, we hold that the 
Bishop of Colchester is setting a most excellent example 
in thus breaking through an absurd convention, and we 
hail with delight the thought that we may some day look 
out of the office window and see the Venerable the Arch- 
deacon of London threading his way through the traffic on 
Waterloo Kiidzge. We confess that we should not like to see 
an Archbishop with his legs up “coasting” down a steep hill, 





but short of that we have not the slightest objection to the 
whole bench adopting cycling as a means of exercise, enjoy. 
ment, and locomotion. Cycling is essentially a cheerfa] 
exercise, and the Bishops have much to try them. Why, then, 
should they be precluded from an easy and pleasant way of 
throwing off their worries? A Bishop troubled by a ragh 
vicar who is determined to fight his parish to the death over 
the question of restoring the rood-loft and giant crucifix, 
might find on his bicycle a solution which would never 
occur to him on foot. It is absurd to say that there 
is anything so essentially undignified in the bicycle that no 
man can ride it and maintain the moral elevation required in 
the dignitaries of the Church. Why should it be more un. 
dignified to ride a bicycle than to ride an old grey horse? 
We have no anarchical notions about dignity, and do not 
wish to contend that there are no pastimes or actions which 
are undignified. For example, we should extremely dislike to 
see a Bishop on a merry-go-round, and should probably leaye 
the show-field at once, and even though we knew that he wag 
there from the purest motives, and was challenging sea-sicknesg 
with the hope of elevating the amusements of the masses, and 
of proving to them that a man may take even boisterous 
pleasures innocently and without the factitious aids of strong 
liquor and profane language. But a bicycle is, we contend, 
perfectly different from a merry-go-round, and may be ridden 
by the most exalted person without loss of dignity. It is 
merely because the bicycle is a new invention that to ride it is 
looked upon as capable of injuring a man’s dignity. We have 
no doubt that when the first horses were tamed and ridden 
primitive society was convulsed by the question whether the 
priests who polished the fetish-stone ought to be allowed 
to ride, and whether they would not become ridiculous, and 
so socially disconsidered, if they did so. One can hear the talk 
across the ages. “It would be all right if the horse kept 
quiet, but suppose somebody was to frighten him and he 
kicked, and the crowd saw daylight between the priest and 
his mount and chaffed? What would then have become of 
the dignity which ought to attach to the holders of a 
sacred, &c., &c., &c.P” Depend upon it, the Bishops will not 
be lowered in dignity even if they adopt the cycle. Their 
dignity, in truth, depends upon themselves. Dignity in the 
last resort is based upon moderation, upon calmness of manner, 
upon good sense and good feeling, and not on the adoption 
of any special kind of locomotion. If a man is dignified 
by nature, riding a bicycle in moderation will not deprive 
him of his dignity. If all cyclists were obliged to “scorch,” 
and “shout” and “swear” at people who did not get ont 
of their way, then no doubt it would be better for Bishops 
not to ride. Butsince a man may cycle, and do none of these 
things, we see no reason why the bench should not take 
advantage of their gaiters, and ride a cycle for health, pleasure, 
convenience, and economy. 





A GAME FARM IN AUGUST. 

T has been noted as an unexplained fact in natural 
history, that while large poultry farms are as a rule 
unsuccessful, most game, with the exception of grouse, can 
be reared in any quantity with very little risk of disease. 
Farms on light soil can be converted into game colonies in a 
short time and with little trouble, and if the remuneration is 
not great, the risk and outlay are also inconsiderable. 
Situation is the most important element of success in all 
artificial experiments to increase natural production. The 
centre and sanctuary of a recently established game colony 
visited by the writer forms a portion of the most ancient down- 
land of Wessex, covered with natural grass and studded with 
clumps and single trees of thorn, elder, ash, and seedling-fir. 
This natural growth of trees is peculiar to the hollows of the 
high downs. Where it occurs, winged game of all kinds seek 
it during the heat of the day, and rabbits and hares exhibit a 
particular liking for its scanty cover, and travel considerable 
distances to restock it if from any cause its native inhabitants 
are killed down or driven away. Some fifty acres of this 
favourite ground, lying not in a hollow, but on a gently 
sloping hillside on the inner uplands of the downs, has been 
inclosed as a sanctuary. A fence of wire-netting 4 ft. high, 
boarded at the bottom, and supported by a wire-cord run- 
ning along the top, forms the outer defence of the precinct, 
and converts the whole interior into a protected warren 
suitable for an innumerable population of rabbits, and for 
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the latter are supplied with artificial food. The 
latter can easily leap the fence, which only forms an inclosure 
for the rabbits and very young game birds. But it acts as a 
protection against dogs, which, though able to leap over it, 
seldom do so unless in actual pursuit of game, while foxes 
look on it with suspicion, fearing a trap, and unless strongly 
tempted, prefer to seek their supper outside the lines of wire. 
The ground within the inclosure has undergone surface- 
change since it has been withdrawn from the tread of sheep 
and cattle and made the home of game. The looseness of 
the soil beneath the grass has attracted millions of ants, and 
acres of the inclosure are without a square yard of smooth 
ground, the ant-hills standing side by side like peas in a box. 
Wild thyme and a small yellow rock-rose have spread over 
the heaps, and covered them with a close netting of tiny 
leaves, and the whole surface looks from a distance like a 
grey-green quilted coverlet. Beneath and around the clumps 
of thorn and elder, rabbits burrow in thousands, and from 
these centres they spread, feeding outwards in regular circles, 
over the whole area of the warren. The steady grazing of 
¢he rabbits has also changed the character of the vegetation. 
Wild honeysuckle grows freely on this down-land, but the 
hungry rabbits gnaw the stems as soon as they begin to climb 
the gorse and thorn bushes. This constant nipping in the 
bud has acted upon the honeysuckle much as the daily 
pinching of young trees by Chinese gardeners does on the 
trees in the dwarfed gardens of Pekin. The honeysuckle has 
become a minute creeping-plant, covering the ground in level 
patches like the wild thyme and rock-rose. Some herbaceous 
plants suffer less from the rabbit’s appetite than the hard- 
qvood shrubs and bushes. Great masses of pink-flowering 
willow-herb stand in the warren. The plants look both green 
and succulent, but for some reason the rabbits refuse to touch 
them. The warren, populous as it is, forms only the outer 
fringe of the sanctuary. It plays the part of the native town 
in an Indian cantonment to the more precious inner circle in 
which the pheasants are reared and fed. More than a thou- 
sand of these birds, ranging in size from that of a half-grown 
chicken to that of the adult pheasant, though at present all 
‘clothed in the sober brown plumage of the immature bird, 
gather in this inclosure as feeding-time approaches, and 
though dispersed during the day among the scattered clumps 
of thorns and firs, seldom wander at any time much beyond 
the limits of the outer rabbit-proof fence. 


hares, if 


It has become the fashion to langh at the modern practice 
of pheasant-breeding. But though there is little that is 
remarkable in the sight of scores of coops, each containing a 
hen and a dozen or more pheasant-chicks, in the spring and 
early summer, by mid-August the scene has changed. 
The coops have disappeared, and the congregation of such a 
multitude of artificially reared wild birds, attached voluntarily 
to a single spot, surrounded by the open and little-inhabited 
downs, and enrolled for the time being in the ranks of domesti- 
cated creatures, is a sight of no common interest to the 
naturalist. Their numbers are such that they are visible from 
a considerable distance, and when viewed from one of the adja- 
€ent slopes the rounded backs of the columns and companies of 
pheasants wandering round the inclosure, or travelling in 
long lines and in single file along the rabbit paths, resemble 
the huge flocks of guinea-fowl which “trek” at sundown 
across the veldt to drink at some South African stream. As 
the afternoon advances the birds may be seen moving from 
every side towards the keeper’s hut, where the stores of meal 
and water stand ready for mixing. The larger birds which 
have strayed beyond the inclosures take a short flight over the 
fences, the other troops unite and advance, and before long 
the whole surface of the warren near the huts is covered by 
the crowd of pheasants, like a Zalu impi, in crescent formation 
with converging horns, moving towards the centre of their 
artificial food-supply. When the day’s rations are given out 
it is no part of the keeper’s plan to deliver it in one spot. 
The man and his assistant walk off rapidly in opposite 
directions casting the food right and left. The birds divide, 
following the feeders in a hurrying mass, which gradually 
lengthens out into a long line of feeding pheasants, stretching 
for several hundred yards across the warren. At this time they 
are often joined by full-grown wild pheasants from the ad- 
jacent copses. These meet with a very cold welcome from 
the young birds. Though quite indifferent to the presence of 
human beings, the intruding pheasants wear an apologetic 





air when eating the bread of servitude among the tame birds, 
and submit to pecks and bullying with the utmost meekness. 

The massing of such numbers of defenceless and appetising 
food-animals as pheasants and rabbits in a very limited area, 
and within the short space of a single breeding season, exer- 
cises the same attraction on their natural enemies as a vole 
plague or a locust swarm does in the ordinary course of 
Nature. Half-grown pheasants are dainty food, and helpless 
creatures, even when wild-bred. The tame birds are even 
more defenceless, and the good news of the feast which may 
be had at the cost of a little enterprise is circulated by some 
mysterious agency amongst all the robber tribes of the downs. 
In August the young of the three natural enemies of game 
common to the district—the sparrow-hawk, the fox, and the 
stoat—are full-grown, and having good appetites and little of 
the acquired caution of their elders, attack the birds with an 
acharnement which nothing but the strongest measures can 
foil. Respect for the hunt saves the lives of the foxes and 
cubs, though the constant watching by men and dogs, 
repairing of the wire-fence, and arrangement of “ scarecrows,” 
which daunt even a hungry cub, cost much time and toil. 
On the other hand, the fox is in one sense less dangerous 
than the hawk or stoat. He prefers quantity to quality, 
and though surrounded by pheasants, usually selects 
one of the old barn-door hens which have reared the 
broods. The sparrow-hawks can neither be scared, 
nor are they satisfied with anything less dainty than 
a half-grown pheasant. They migrate from the adjacent 
downs with the whole of their brood, often five or six in 
number, and gliding into the inclosure at daybreak, pick up 
from the ground the first poult they see. This goes on until 
the last of the brood is shot, not unfrequently in the act of 
picking up a bird within a few yards of the temporary watch- 
house. The boldness of the sparrow-hawks in the air is 
matched by that of the stoats upon the ground. As the corn 
is cut they migrate to the warren and pheasantry, and will 
chase a rabbit almost to the keeper’s feet, or attack the 
pheasants as they are feeding on meal just scattered by the 
hand. 

Kestrels, owls, and hobbies are harmless to the birds in 
August, but the keepers urge a new objection to the owls 
and also to the nightjar. It has its origin entirely in 
the new conditions of extensive pheasant-breeding, and 
not in any vice inherent in the other birds. The regi- 
ments of young pheasants roost crowded thickly together 
in the trees. Being deprived of their natural parents, 
they are nervous at night and liable to panics. Thenocturnal 
flight and calls of the owls and nigbtjars often frighten a 
number of young pheasants, and cause them to fly down from 
their trees. The others hear the rush and clatter of wings, 
and the panic spreads. Hundreds of the stupid birds are 
flying wildly in the dark, and next morning many are picked 
up dead or injured. Some break their necks by flying into 
the wire-netting, others smash their wings against branches 
of trees, and if the night be wet and cold, the backward birds 
often die in the damp grass in which they have roosted, 
because unable to fly into the trees in the darkness of the 
woods. 





THE POSTHUMOUS VERLAINE. 

“ re et doux,”—in these words Paul Verlaine once 

described his own character, and while he was always 
anxious, with the indiscretion of autobiography, to proclaim his 
ferocity, his verses still attested the serenity of the artist. 
But the folly of his friends, added to his own extravagance, 
persisted in creating a misunderstanding; for twenty years 
the man has been confused with the poet; and his posthumous 
book, “ Invectives ” (Paris: Vanier), is not altogether designed 
to correct a false impression. 

In the first place, the book must be judged not as poetry, 
but as a confidence. Written in a loose, familiar style, it is 
essentially prosaic, and reveals merely the bitter, if justified, 
hatreds of the man. To appreciate its acridity one must 
recall the poet’s sinister career. Born with an exquisite talent 
for verse—a talent which neither poverty nor misfortune has 
impaired—Verlaine was also born into a modern, logical 
world with the careless habit of the gipsy. He found it 
perpetually impossible to square his temper with his surround- 
ings; his books were an example and a delight to a whole 
generation, but he remains the feckless beggar of the Middle 
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Ages. Though he gave far more than his contemporaries 
could repay, his life was a long experience of poverty and 
neglect; and, worse than all, the ungenerous curiosity of his 
friends, combined with his own imperturbable candour, con- 
vinced the ignorant that he was a monster, to whom all the 
vices were familiar. Thus he wandered from café to café, 
from hospital to hospital, the greatest poet in France; and his 
poverty is another proof that genius can hardly be translated 
into bread-and-butter. 

He was denounced for a scoundrel by those who knew the 
habit of his life better than his poems, and the truth is, he 
was but a child or a savage. And being child or savage, he 
was always a gentleman. Petulant, capricious, irregular, he 
preserved amid his inevitable squalor a strange and simple 
refinement, which the literary tourist could never appreciate. 
To the end he retained a boyish faith in the near approach 
of wealth. “Iam popular in England and America,” he once 
said, “and that means I shall make money.” Of course the 
money never was made, but the eternal hopefulness was its 
own reward. Daring the last days of his life, says rumour, 
he was occupied in covering the squalid furniture of his 
squalid room with gold-paint, and there is a terrible pathos 
in the vague hope of aggrandisement which prompted this 
amiable diversion. That such a man should be misunder- 
stood was inevitable, and yet Verlaine committed no crime, 
save one which he expiated in prison, to justify the monstrous 
aspersion which moralist and sentimentalist have cast upon 
his character. 

To the ignorant his name is a synonym for impropriety, 
but, if you put aside a single volume—* Parallélement ”— 
there is not one of his works which could offer the slightest 
affront to a proper modesty. And where in modern literature 
shall you find a daintier set of impressions than “ Romances 
sans Paroles,” a more delicate expression of love than “La 
Bonne Chanson,” or a nobler piece of devotion than “Sagesse” ? 
That he resented the misappreciation, in which his own reck- 
lessness had helped to involve him, there was no proof until 
to-day. But in his “Invectives” he makes clear his own 
sensitiveness, and attacks all those who have patronised his 
poetry and defamed his life. The book is packed with 
material of offence, and perhaps it would have been better 
to publish it before death had made reparation impossible. 
None the less, it completes the character of the poet, and 
shows that for all his simplicity he fiercely resented the 
infamy of his enemies and the lamentable indiscretion of his 
pretended friends. Among the victims of his invective are 
journalists, critics, doctors, magistrates, and anarchists. His 
hatred of professional literature is dignified in its sincerity. 
“T hate,” says he, “all that savours of literature.” And 
thereon he relates how a reporter called upon him at the 
hospital, in the midst of bitter remedies, cruel operations, 
miseries of every kind, and condescended to cut him in two, 
praising the poet and denouncing the man as a sale béte. 
‘ Rentre, imbécile,’” writes Verlaine in a passage of real 
indignation :— 

“ Rentre, imbécile, ton estime pour mes livres, 
Mais ton mépris pour moi m’indiffére, étant vil. 
Garde, imbécile, ton estime pour mes livres.” 
So, on another page, he contemns glory, “ with its right to 
hunger, black poverty, and vermin.” 

His personal dislikes are based, one and all, upon injured 
vanity. He is indignant that M. Moréas should insult his 
talent, and he attacks him with a fierceness which the victim 
did not merit. Time was when M. Moréas was among the 
devout, but the craving came upon him to found a school of 
his own, that craving which is epidemic on the Boulevard St. 
Michel, and instantly Verlaine was out of fashion, and the 
“ Ecole romane ” sprang into being. However, M. Moréas is 
as forgotten as his school; twenty other fads have driven his 
into obscurity; and it was not worth while to perpetuate 
Verlaine’s denunciation. M. Rod, on the other hand, 
incurred the poet’s just wrath by dichotomising him, 
by setting off the horrible vaurien against the bon écrivain, 
and the “fop,” compared to whom Brummel was raté, 
has two very pretty “invectives” to himself. Nor are 
the reproaches undeserved, since the snobbery which would 
blame Verlaine because his clothes were in tatters and 
his aspect laid, is unworthy criticism or intelligence. But 
the prettiest squabble, to which the book has given rise, is 
inevitably picked with a journalist; and M. Fouquier, a 
chroniqueur whose orthography Verlaine suspects, has already 








urged that no bust nor statue should be set up in the poet’s 
honour on account of the insult offered to him! 

Strangely enough, slipped in amidst the abuse of pub 
lishers, critics, and magistrates, are half a dozen poems of: 
pure patriotism. And these in themselves will be recognised 
as “ invectives” by those who have followed the tortuous move. 
ment of modern French literature. For the last ten years 
poetry and anarchy have been inextricably confused, unti} 
the middle-class mind might have believed that the writing of 


‘verses and the throwing of bombs were one and the same action, 


Now, no poet has suffered so bitterly from this lamentable 
confusion as Verlaine. He has been surrounded by a mob of 
illiterate youths, for whom literature was a pastime, and the- 
throwing of bombs a beau geste. These illiterates have 
proclaimed themselves everywhere the friends and patrons of 
the poet, and have involved him, obliquely, in complicity with 
crime. And now he comes forth with a denunciation of all 
those who love anarchy, and for whom anti-patriotism is a 
constant pose. We quote the passage that follows, not for- 
any beauty of style or phrase, but for a piece of sound sense, 
which in France is too often ignored :— 
« Je déteste l'artisterie 

Qui se moque de la Patrie 

Et du grand vieux nom de Frangais, 

Et j’abomine ]’Anarchie 

Voulant, front vide et main rougie, 

Tous peuploes fréres—et l’orgie ! 

Sans autre forme de procés.” 
Chauvinism may be tiresome enough, but a contempt of 
your country is far more dangerous both to yourself and 
to others than the most wilful self-conceit; and it is 
well that Verlaine should record his antipathy to the friends 
of Emile Henry, who have publicly declared themselves hie 
friends and disciples. 

“Invectives,” in brief, will not affect the reputation of 
Verlaine the poet. It is rather a pamphlet than a work of 
art. Moreover, it is marred by grave faults of taste and 
temper. But now it is plain that Verlaine from the first felt 
and resented the constant aspersions that were cast upon his 
character. He did not, as the foolish man believed, pocket. 
the insult with a silent shrug. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


CONSTANTINOPLE. 
(To tHe Epitor or THE “ SprecTaTor.”] 

S1r,—The Emperor Napoleon I. considered that whoever hag 
possession of Constantinople would have the Empire of the 
world. Goethe said: “ The Turks cannot be driven out of Con- 
stantinople, because no Christian nation can be master there 
without being master of the world; but Turkey can be 
mutilated and reduced in Europe as much as the Greek 
Emperors in the last two centuries.”—I am, Sir, &c., M. P. 

[Has our correspondent noticed that, as a matter of fact, 
no Power which has held Constantinople in the past bas ever 
been master of the world? The energy and power of a race, 
not geographical position, give Empire.—Eb. Spectator.] 








JOHN WOOLMAN, THE QUAKER. 

[To rue Epiror or THE “SPECTATOR.” } 
S1r,—In a short notice of a work called ‘ Quaker Worthies,” 
in the Spectator of August 15th, my name is suddenly in- 
troduced by your reviewer as having spoken disparagingly of 
John Woolman. “Canon Ainger, it must be admitted, has 
not done Woolman justice in his few words of description.” 
Your critic should have been a little more careful. The 
words cited to support this charge,—namely, that Woolman 
was “an illiterate tailor,’—are quoted by me, as the inverted 
commas in my note to Lamb’s essay make perfectly clear;. 
and are, in fact, from Crabb Robinson’s Diary, where he: 
follows up this description by expressions of the warmest 
admiration of Woolman. I must submit that it is hardly 
fair to me to quote Crabb Robinson’s words as if they were 
mine; neither is it fair to either of us to omit the words that 
follow, which show that we both entirely agreed with Charles 
Lamb’s most just appreciation of the beauty of Woolman’s 
character.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Royal Hotel, Whitby. ALFRED AINGER. 
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eneennnhieniatenena 
GEORGE FOX’S SPEAKING IN CHURCH. 
[To tHe Epitor OF THE “SrecTATOR.”] _ 
S1r,—The remark in your excellent review of Dr. Hodgkin’s 
Life of George Fox, in the Spectator of August 15th, that his 
bitter attacks on the Puritan clergy were “ often delivered in 
church,” induces me to trouble you with the following extract 
from my lecture on Fox to the University Extension students 


at Oxford in 1894 :— 

“The first chapter of ‘ Woodstock,’ professedly referring to 
‘the September of 1652, has familiarised Sir Walter Scott’s readers 
with the fact that public worship as conducted in the churches, 
1642 - 1662, was widely different from that which has now been 
familiar to Englishmen for two centuries. Proceedings which 
would now constitute the offence of brawling were of constant 
occurrence in the times of the Commonwealth. Readers of his 
‘ournal will observe that Fox was many times invited to speak in 
the churches, also that on almost every occasion on which he was 
arrested for interfering with public worship the offence alleged 
against him was the doctrine preached, not the act of speaking 


in itself.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., J.S. Rowntree. 





CLERICAL BAZAARS. 
{To tHe Epitor oF THR “ SpectTaTor.”’] 

§1r,—In connection with this subject (Spectator, August 15th) 
there is a consideration which, I venture to think, may well 
have the serious attention of your readers. It is whether 
the parishes in which clerical bazaars are used as means for 
obtaining funds for religious and charitable purposes are 
not for the most part those in which the clergy do not 
systematically and earnestly teach their people the duty of 
Christian giving, the duty of worshipping God with their 
worldly substance, and where, consequently, the people do 
not recognise that duty as they should; where the precept 
«Thou shalt not appear before the Lord thy God empty,” is 
all but, or quite, a dead letter. I write from a suburban 
parish which has an old parish church and a moderate endow- 
ment in the shape of tithe rent charges and a vicarage house 
and glebe. The inhabitants now are mainly villa people (town 
shopkeepers and others), many of whom are folk of large, albeit 
in some cases unwarranted, pretensions,—people who attend 
church pretty regularly and “ make a fair show in the flesh.” 
The church holds about six hundred people, and the weekly 
Sunday collections average something like £5; about enough 
to pay the ordinary church expenses. For special objects 
there are sometimes special collections; but so far as I know 
{and I have resided in the parish many years) there does not 
exist any idea of helping poor outside places. When money 
is wanted for any special parochial purpose a usual course is 
to have a bazaar, which serves to excite the people for a time 
and to bring aid from outside quarters. The result may be 
satisfactory financially, but the moral consequences cannot 
reasonably be approved; for although a temporary end may 
be served, the people who have been excited and amused for 
its attainment are kept satisfied with themselves and their 
own habits. And where there is confirmed self-satisfaction, of 
course the need of amendment is not thought of, however 
great that need may be.—I am, Sir, &c., 





STUDIES IN MONASTICISM. 

[To THe EpiTor oF THE “SPxrcraToR.”’] 
S1z,—In a letter to youof May 30th I denied the authenticity 
of the nun Hrotswitha’s comedies. I was contradicted by 
Mr. Wentworth Webster on June 20th. I am glad to find that 
he is right and I was wrong. I unfortunately did not put 
down the authority on which, years ago, I inserted to my own 
great disgust, in the margin of p. 108 of my own work on 
“Deaconesses and Sisterhoods,” the entry, “A literary im- 
posture,” but can only say that it satisfied me at the time.—I 
am, Sir, &., 


August 19th. J. M. Luptow. 





MAIDS AND BOYS. 
[To tue Epiror or THE “SpecraTor.”’] 
S1R,—I feel so grateful to the excellent women servants I 
have and have had, that I cannot help saying a word in favour 
of a class against which such sweeping condemnation is fre- 
quently expressed. I have not had a very varied experience, 
4s one of my servants has lived with me thirty-two years, 
another on and off for the last fifteen years in different 
Capacities ever since she was grown up, another four-and-a- 


half, and another three years. The two girls in the house and 
kitchen one does not expect to stay after they have qualified 
themselves for promotion—however, my present two, who 
have lived with me for more than two years, do not seem 
inclined to move. I am by no means disposed to exchange 
any of them for boys. Indeed, the “ boy” is by far the most 
troublesome member of the establishment. If you send him 
to fetch something in a hurry or take a letter to the post, 
which ought to take him ten minutes, he is gone for hours 
and you hear of him careering on his bicycle (which he keeps 
surreptitiously in the public-house) miles away from home, 
or scampering about with seven others worse than himself in 
the purlieus—anywhere out of sight—or playing hockey in 
the meadows where he is supposed to be picking up wood. 
At the same time it must be owned that he is a considerable 
source of amusement,—he fills the place of jester in a modern 
household. 

The most amusing little fellow we ever had was as beantiful 
as a cherub, with the most innocent face and large, pathetic, 
dark eyes. He was mischievous enough in London, where he 
pelted our next-door neighbours, as they sat at breakfast, with 
peas through their dining-room windows, and pinned a ticket 
on to their maid-servant, when she was going out, with “ All 
this 1s.;” but when he reached the country his talents 
blossomed out luxuriantly. One day he put the kittens into 
the pantry sink and shut the lid over them; their howls happily 
brought the cook to the rescue before it was too late; he then 
put them into our man-servant’s bed, who was surprised to find 
something warm and scratching within; he peppered the poor 
cat, put salt into the maid’s teapot, and sugar into our 
macaroni cheese, overturned the butcher’s trays whenever he 
met with them, and was the terror of the tradespeople, and 
when our servant tried to catch him to chastise him he was 
found singing at the top of his voice at the head of the 
Salvation Army. On Sunday, when the maids were sitting at 
leisure under a tree on the Common, they felt a shower of 
twigs and stones, and looking up spied the bright buttons of 
this imp perched on the topmost branch in fiendish delight 
over their discomfiture. 

One evening, as we sat at dinner, we heard a squeaking 
noise, and the boy burst in crying, “The cat has got at the 
canary.” Weall left our dinners and rushed to the rescue. No 
cat was to be seen, and the canary was quietly munching its 
seed. The noise was produced by the moving of a sofa, and 
William, with his usual sharpness, had instantly perceived 
that it might be turned to account in producing an amusing 
sensation. He would tear flies to pieces, stick pins through 
them, and otherwise exercise his love of power, and yet when 
some of the family and the servants were ill in consequence 
of a bad drain, this little rogue turned into an angel, and a 
very useful angel, for he cooked the dinner, made the beds, 
and did everything well that was not his regular work. We 
soon afterwards left the house, which was taken only for the 
summer. On the way to the station the maids saw that their 
fly was attracting public interest and derision. The imp was 
dancing a hornpipe on the top, and waving a handkerchief 
tied to an umbrella by way of a flag. They lost him when 
they reached the station, but at last spied him on the top of 
a lamp-post. One such monkey in one’s house is sufficiently 
distracting. What would it be if one had a houseful of 
monkeys? ‘The idea is too appalling to be followed out.—I 
am, Sir, &c., 8. 


[To txw Epitor or THE “ SPEcTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—I have just been laughing over your article on “Boy 
Housemaids” in the Spectator of August 15th. No doubt 
there is much truth in what you say, but I do not agree with 
your remarks concerning the capacity for bed-making in- 
herent in boys. When I was up at Oxford I lived for three 
years in College and had a scout and a scout’s boy. The 
latter often made my bed and made it as well as any maid- 
servant, and I certainly never found “a whole hand silhouetted 
in coal-dust on the sheets.” When I went duwn from Oxford 
I lived for a year and a half at a theological college, during 
the whole of which time my bed was always made by a boy. 
It is true that the bed was small and hard, but these defects 
cannot be laid to the charge of the “boy housemaid;” his 
part was well done. He also cleaned my two rooms, dusted 
and tidied them, &c.,—in fact he did everything which an 
ordinary maid-servant would do. Besides this he and his two 





colleagues even helped the butler “‘ to lay the cloth for dinner ” 
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and waited at meals. I believe that all the cooking was done 
by women, but they were never seen except on Sunday after- 
noons when they “walked out” with the three boy house- 
maids.—I am, Sir, &c., BAcHELOR. 





CHILDREN AND THE ARCH-ENEMY. 
[To tue Epiror or THE “* SPxEctTaToR.’”’] 
S1z,—Your amusing article on the above subject recalls a 
delightful story (which I believe is true), illustrating the 


familiar—not to say friendly—terms which exist between. 


some children and the Arch-fiend. It was just before dinner, 
the table was laid, and the dessert arranged in the middle. 
Suddenly a tiny white figure was seen to rush down the 
stairs, enter the dining-room, seize a bunch of grapes, and fly 
upstairs again. Half-way up the figure paused; then, hastily 
returning to the dining-room, replaced the grapes, and 
putting its hands behind it, remarked triumphantly, “Sold 
again, Satan!” and, rushing upstairs, returned grapeless to 
bed.—I am, Sir, &c., E. 





ARE CATS INTELLIGENT? 
[To THe Epiror oF THE “ SPEcTATOR.”] 

S1r,—We are the proud possessors of a certain silky long- 
haired black cat, with charming pathetic yellow eyes like 
amber. It rejoices in the name of ‘ Billy.’ ‘Billy’ is one of 
the most intelligent of cats; in fact, she is almost human. 
She knows the difference between the dressing-bell for dinner 
and the second bell. If, in the long days, we are out in the 
garden and hear a bell in the distance, we always know which 
it is if ‘Billy’ is with us; if i$ is the dressing-bell she takes 
no notice, and if it is the dimmer-bell she jumps up and tears 
off in the direction of the house. She is of a jealous dis- 
position and cannot brook a rival in our affections. Once we 
had friends stopping with us, who brought a dog. This made 
‘Billy’ terribly unhappy. She ate double rations, and finally 
being banished to the stables to look after her tiny kittens, 
she lay first on one and then the other, till she had flattened 
all out. The “young lady of Norway” was nothing to it. 
Then having got rid of her babies, she came proudly into the 
house, and followed us everywhere, rubbing against us and 
purring, while she never cast a mew of regret behind her or 
searched for three nameless graves. 

A propos of cats, I heard the other day of a cat belonging 
to afriend who had a great friendship with a dog. When she 
had kittens she led the dog to them, and he, one by one, took 
them by the neck and destroyed them, the mother looking on 
complacently, evidently glad to be rid of “incumbrances,”— 
the “new women,” in fact, or the fashionable mother who 
cannot be bored with children. 

Some years ago we had a kitten given us. It became a great 
pet and afforded us a great deal of amusement by its funny 
little ways. One day it was with us in a room upstairs; 
there was a balcony leading out of the window. The kitten 
was playing there and we forgot about it. Suddenly we 
heard piteous mewing, as if it was in mortal agony. We 
rushed to the window, but no kitten was in the balcony; 
at last we found that it had somehow got through the 
side and fallen on to a ledge below, where it found that 
descent was easier than ascent. What to do at first we 
could not think. Then I had a bright idea, which, in spite 
of ridicule, I proceeded to carry out; in a few words, I got a 
basket, tied string to it, and let it down over the balcony till 
it touched the ledge, where puss was still yelling her heart 
out. With bated breath I waited anxiously. The kitten 
crept up to the basket, smelt it, then put in one paw very 
gingerly, then stuck, then drew it back; this it repeated 
several times. At last it evidently made up its mind to make 
the final effort, for somehow it scrambled in, to our joy. Then 
I began pulling up the basket,—a second Cleopatra drawing 
up her Antony to the tower. When the kitten arrived safely 
in the balcony it was much kissed and applauded for the 
intelligence that made so young a cat so sensible, or human.— 
Iam, Sir, &., x 


A BIRD-STORY. 
(To rue Eprroz or THe “Srxcrator,”] 
Srr,—A curious instance of friendship among animals 
occurred here the other day. We had often noticed a tame 
jackdaw at a cottage on our way to church, but missing it 
for several weeks, we were told on inquiry that it had died 








of grief. It had made a deep and lasting friend of & Cock, 
which had been sold by its mistress, who did not know of 
this bond. The jackdaw for some time spent its life in 
flying from place to place wherever it heard a cock crowing, 
but alas! none of these was its own cock. It refused all 
food and moped till it died. —I am, Sir, &c., 

Drogheda, August, 1896. Acnes CLIFrrorp, 





A SNAKE-STORY. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “ SPECTATOR,”*] 

S1r,—Is it generally known how much horses dislike snakes P 
When riding over in Australia my horse suddenly refused to 
move and stood trembling. I looked some hundred yards 
ahead and saw a large snake across the road. I fastened my 
horse to a tree, and went to try to kill the snake. All the 
time my horse reared and plunged and neighed loudly till I 
returned and the snake had crawled away. My horse stood 
quietly to let me mount and went home without further 
trouble.—I am, Sir, &c., CO. N. 





A DOG-STORY. 
{To THe Epiton or THE ‘* SPECTATOR.”’] 
S1r,—I am staying with my son, who is a veterinary surgeon 
practising in West Virginia, U.S., who is a great lover of 
animals, and the following anecdote he told me about a 
dog you may think worthy to be added to the many in. 
teresting ones already published in the Spectator. One cold 
winter’s morning my son was riding through a very wild part 
of these wooded mountains, and leading another horse home 
to its owner; the weather was very rough, the cold intense, 
and the snow was so blinding it made it difficult for him to 
find the road. After going many miles without meeting a 
human being, he met a man in a waggon moving his house- 
hold goods, who, on passing him, said, “ You had better not 
go there without you have a revolver, as there is a mad dog 
on the road; he’s been running round and round my horses’ 
legs and biting at them.” My son thanked the man, but said, 
as he had his work to do, “ Mad dog or no mad dog,” he must 
goon. Before coming to the part of the road where he saw 
the dog, he noticed by its tracks in the snow that it had been 
running backwards and forwards, and also it had made a 
track off the road deeper into the forest. On seeing my son 
it ran up to him with great demonstration of delight, but as 
soon as the horses passed the track into the forest he whined, 
howled, and snapped at the horses’ legs. Seeing that the dog 
was not suffering from rabies, and being exceedingly puzzled 
by his very strange behaviour, my son dismounted; and 
fastening his horses to trees in the road, he followed the 
dog, who led the way up the track he had made into 
the forest. At first my son thought the dog must 
have “treed a racoon,” which are common in this country, 
but if my son stopped a minute to look about him, or 
to listen, which he did now and then, the dog would run 
back and try in every way to tempt him to follow him. 
It was still intensely cold, and the snow had drifted high 
in many places. After a time the dog stopped by the trunk of 
a fallen tree, where there was the remains of a smouldering 
fire and a workman’s empty dinner-pail, and by it a man was 
lying in a very exhausted condition. My son could not rouse 
him, he was quite unconscious ; but after building up the fire 
and taking off the man’s socks and rubbing his feet and 
hands for a long time, and having partially restored him to 
consciousness, my son was able partly to support him and 
partly drag him to the road where the horses were waiting, 
the dog all the time showing the greatest delight and eager- 
ness, running on in front, and every few yards, turning round 
and stopping with his nose, chest, and forelegs on the ground, 
but with bis hind-quarters still erect, he would wait in that 
position until they came up to him, and then ran on again as 
before. With great difficulty my son got the man on to a log, 
and from that on to one of the horses. It is an easy thing to 
lose oneself in these thickly wooded forests of the Alleghanies, 
and no doubt the man had lost his way, and had no idea how 
near he was to the road when he was overcome with exhaustion 
and cold; and if it had not been for the devotion and sagacity 
of his dog, who happily came upon my son, the man 
must have soon succumbed. On reaching some log huts 
about a mile further, my son had great difficulty in 
persuading one of the owners to give the poor man shelter 
(there are not many good Samaritans to be found in 
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ns inne mame ais J 
by partly interesting them and partly 
tase pape Seat be aie persuade one of them to give 
— and his faithful dog shelter and warmth by the fire 
~ wes ht. I think myself a judicious“ tip” which my son 
pri had for the most persuasive effect, for the “almighty 
a lh » ig the great power in this country. As soon as the 
= had got the responsibility off his shoulders on to my 
> he followed his master, but seemed to evince no further 
paris and when my son petted him, the dog seemed to 
ignore him entirely, evidently looking upon my son as only a 
. s to an end, and that end being accomplished, there 
poe ilies further to be got out of him, the dog troubled 
himself no more about the matter. When my son called 
late at night on his return journey, the man was still not 
3 enough to give any history of himself or his dog. 


consciou 
dP: 


The dog was a half-bred collie.—I am, Sir, &c., 





ANIMALS AND PREVISION OF INTENDED CRIME. 
[To Tue EpiToR oF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 

Srr,—The extremely interesting stories you are inserting 
with regard to prevision by animals of mischief intended 
to their masters, opens up most important psychological 

nestions. One has read, from time to time, so many well- 
authenticated instances of facts similar to those related by 
your correspondents, that mere coincidence cannot be accepted 
ag an explanation. It has struck me that other circumstances 
point to a possible solution of theenigma. For example, over 
and over again, when riding or driving horses, more or less 
accustomed to me, at considerable distances—ranging up to 
twenty-five miles—from home, along roads that I have had 
every reason to believe the animals had never before travelled, 
I have given an absolutely loose rein, and willed that a certain 
turning should be taken, and it has been. Again, we are all 
familiar with anecdotes of complicated directions being 
carried out by collie-dogs and performing horses, elephants, 
and other animals. Now, while I cannot bring myself to 
believe that such animals understand all the words said to 
them, I have reason to doubt that, as in the case of my horses’ 
mind-force of the nature now known as “suggestion ” is the 
secret of their carrying out the wishes of their masters. But, 
if this be the case, is it quite irrational to hold that 
occasionally supra-human or extra-mundane influences may 
affect a horse or a dog endowed with an unusual susceptibility, 
such as characterises, among men and women, certain subjects 
of mesmeric, hypnotic, or so-called telepathic force? We are 
so far from yet possessing a large psychology, that I venture 
to think my view of the extraordinary facts under discussion 
is not wholly unscientific or absurd.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Oberlin House, Ealing Dean. W. H. Hareis. 





PASSING THROUGH THE FIRE. 
[To THe Epiror or THE “SPEcTATOR,”] 
Sir,—Since writing my article about “Passing through the 
Fire,” commented on in the Spectator of August 8th, I have 
received a letter from a gentleman of my acquaintance who met 
Home, the medium, in 1860. He professes an entire disbelief in 
any “supernatural” explanation of what he saw. Home took 
live coals out of the fire in his hands, and therewith burned 
the tip of one of my informant’s fingers ; “the scar is alive to 
testify to it.” Home was not burned. This appears to dis- 
pose of the theory of hallucination in the observer. The fact 
that the naked hand may be dipped for a second into molten 
metal unharmed, does not, to myself, seem strictly analogous 
to the fire-walk, as reported.—I am, Sir, &c., 
Kilberry, Tarbert, August 13th. ANDREW LANG. 








POETRY. 


A DIZAIN. 
TuInK not that blue Italian skies, 
Or sunsets sinking over Rome, 
Can make a Northern heart despise 
The moors and valleys of its home. 
Less bright the gorgeous faery dome 
Glitters, when it recalls in dream 
That grey old Church by Coquet’s stream, 
And, in that city of the dead, 
Dark Southern eyes less brightly gleam 
Than English eyes in Winifred. 





ART. 


——@—— 


SIR JOHN MILLAIS. 
By the death of Sir John Millais England has lost not only a 
great painter, but one whose artistic development presents 
exceptional points of interest. The three clearly marked 
periods into which this painter’s career were divided formed 
one of the striking features of the exhibition at the Grosvenor 
Gallery some years ago, when a large collection of Sir doh» 
Millais’s works was exhibited. We have been told that a 
friend, meeting the painter at this exhibition, asked if he had 
drawn any general conclusions from the unique experience of 
seeing his life’s work spread out before him. The artist 
replied that he considered that as a young man he was a very 
good painter, and that he was so now, but that there inter- 
vened a period not equal to the former and later ones. That 
this was a true estimate none can doubt. Under the impulse 
of the Preraphaelite movement the painter produced a series 
of works remarkable for force, beautiful realism, and 
originality. At this time he gave all possible attention to 
detail, and his extraordinary power of representation enabled 
him to produce such work as the thickly overgrown river 
bank which forms the background of the Ophelia. Nowhere 
has the intimate beauty of the tangled growth of water-plants, 
wild roses, and willows, seen close at hand, been rendered 
with more convincing power. It is obvious that the painter has 
revelled in this maze of beauty; and powerful as is the figure 
of Ophelia floating down the stream, it is impossible not to feel 
that the setting really interested the painter more than the 
tragedy. This fact is the key to the art of Sir John Millais. 
He was endowed with a keen sense of the beauty of natural 
objects, and he had enormous powers of representing the 
things that came before his eyes. But his mind was not 
subjectively poetical. He could not turn the materials of the 
visible world into signs to convey a poetic intention. Rather 
he seized upon the beauty he found before him, and put it 
with passion and force upon the canvas. No doubt at first 
the effect of contact with such minds as those of Rossetti, 
Holman Hunt, and Madox Brown was to make Millais, by 
the choice of subjects of a poetical nature, appear to belong 
to the same type of mind as theirs. But in truth his pictures 
were the expression of what he saw, theirs the expression of 
what they thought. Most painters lean to one side or the 
other. Velasquez and Veronese find their poetry objectively; 
Lionardo and Tintoretto subjectively. Titian is among the 
few who stand between and draw inspiration from either 
side. One type says with Coleridge :— 
“TI may not hope from outward forms to win 
The passion and the life, whose fountains are wituin ;” 
the other with Wordsworth :— 
“ For me the meanest flower that blows can givé 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears,” 
With the tendency to receive inspiration from without, it was 
to be expected that the painter would take a more realistic 
turn than the rest of the Preraphaelite brethren. Gradually 
his subjects became more and more founded on modern life, 
and dramatic sentiment took the place of idealism. It was 
this middle period that the painter himself, in the story 
given above, considered inferior to his former and later styles. 
To this period belong the Black Brunswicker and Hearts are 
Trumps. In these pictures the sentiment is commonplace, 
and though painted with great ability they never roused the 
painter to use his incomparable power of technique—the 
eloquence of painting—as he before used it in the Ophelia and 
Vale of Rest, and was destined to use it again in his later 
works, such as the portrait of Mr. Gladstone at Oxford, and 
that of Mr. Hook, the Academician. 
It has been pointed out that in the case of the Ophelia what 
really inspired the artist was the setting, not the tragedy. 
The scene by the stream, with all its beauty, was what roused 
the painter. Again, in the later period of portraiture, the 
period which gave to the world so many works which were 
alike striking records of individuals and splendid works of 
art, this was the case. Take, for instance, the portrait of 
Carlyle, and compare it with the one by Mr. Whistler. In 
the latter case we feel that the painter has analysed the 
mind of the sitter, and selected for illustration a phase 
of it; planned the colour, the light and shade, and the 
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pose, so that the meaning may be clear. Throughout the 
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whole picture there is a vein of tenderness; insensibly we are 
reminded of such a passage as, “Two men I honour and no 
third.” The painter’s mind has for the time felt the influence 
of Carlyle, and by the magic of his painting he has made the 
physical aspect of the philosopher suggest this to those who 
look at the picture. An entirely different aspect of Carlyle 
is given us by Sir John Millais; he gives us the Carlyle who 
sat down in his studio to be painted. With masterly power 
the aspect of the bitter old sage has been seized and per- 
petuated. What we have is the man as he appeared before 
the painter while in the act of painting, not an aspect of the 
writer’s mind made manifest by his outward form. It is with 
no wish to disparage Sir John Millais’s art that this com- 
parison has been made. Both views are wanted to enable us 
to understand Carlyle. Each painter has used his own method, 
and each with consummate power. 

Sir John Millais painted many portraits of children with 
fancy titles. These pictures were among the painter’s most 
popular works. But it must be doubted if they were really 
equal to his portraits of grown men and women. The self- 
consciousness of the costume model spoils too many of them. 
To realise this, compare Cherry Ripe with Le Petit Tambour of 
Reynolds. Latterly, Sir John Millais’s subject-pictures had 
partaken a good deal of the nature of portraits, and were 
successful in proportion to the appropriateness in each 
particular instance of such a proceeding. 

To sum up in words the art of a poet is easier than to do 
the same with a painter. The latter works largely by a 
means of expression which has no equivalent in words. 
Describe the idea, the composition, the drawing, and even 
the colour of a picture, and yet there remains something 
undescribed and undescribable. All the qualities of a picture 
just named are dead and lifeless without that apparently 
mere physical act of laying the paint on the surface of the 
canvas. Yet, in truth, this act is the painter’s language. 
Upon the perfection of this handiwork depends the painter’s 
power of making his emotion spring up in the minds of 
others. That the artist whose works we have been con- 
sidering had this power none will deny. That he had itina 
measure attained by few of his contemporaries most will agree. 
To this power was added a colour sense both vigorous and 
daring, as well as great mastery over form. Probably it is as 
a portrait-painter that Sir John Millais’s fame will be most 
enduring. His landscapes were no exception to his figure-pic- 
tures; the same power of representing what he saw is also to 
be found in them. But the greatest landscape art demands a 
more subjective turn of mind than this painter was endowed 
with. But although his works in this direction do not reach 
the highest rank, still the sympathetic realism of such 
pictures as Chill October make them valuable additions to the 
art of the nation. As was to be expected in the case of a man 
whose artistic development had covered such a wide field from 
Preraphaelitism to Impressionism, Sir John Millais had 
large sympathy with the new developments of the art of 
younger men, while to students his unfailiag kindaess made 
him deeply loved by those who had come into personal 
contact with him. And when the history of the art of this 
generation comes to be written there can be no doubt that an 
eminent place will be occupied by this kind-hearted man and 
great painter. H. 8. 








BOOKS. 


a 
JEWISH IDEALS.* 

THE intellectual isolation of the Church and the Synagogue, 
notwithstanding their common origin and their continual 
proximity, would appear unaccountable did we not know from 
experience how difficult it is for kindred creeds to arrive even 
at an intellectual understanding so long as they are in a 
position of practical rivalry. It is still probably true that 
Christian scholars know less of Judaism than they do of the 
religions of Greece and Rome, although the former has been 
always with them, and the latter have been dead for sixteen 
centuries. There are at present, however, some indications 
that on both sides this indifference is giving place to in- 
tellectual interest, if not to spiritual sympathy. Christian 
scholars now fully recognise the value of Jewish learning for 
the interpretation of Scripture, and Jewish writers are 





* Jewish Ideals, and other Essays. By Joseph Jacobs. London: David Nutt. 
New York: Macmillan and Go, 1896. 





manifesting a disposition to vindicate their faith at the 
bar of Christian public opinion. Of this modern Jewish 
Apologia we have a specimen in the essays of Mr. Jacobs 
They would, however, possess more importance could we fee] 
assured that the author would be accepted by his co-religioniat 
as a spokesman for their faith, A philosophy of religion 
based on history, will be found in Mr. Jacobs’ essays, bnj 
hardly a religion. If his principles were carried ont to thei 
legitimate conclusion, there would be as little room for the 
Synagogue as for the Church. 

The most ambitious essay in the volume is entitled “The 
God of Israel: a History.” According to the essayist, Jehovah 
was at first a family God, who was afterwards elevated te 
the position of a tribal and of a national God. But from the 
beginning, and here Mr. Jacobs differs from Tiele and Kuenen, 
Jehovah possessed the attributes of justice and righteousness, 
and these attributes gave him a moral victory over the other 
gods with which Israel came into contact. While, however, 
the kernel remained unchanged, the conception of the divine 
character underwent a series of changes by means of what 
Mr. Jacobs not very happily terms, a process of cross 
fertilisation. Egypt, Canaan, Babylon, and Greece all con. 
tributed some fresh element to the character of the God of 
Israel. Mr. Jacobs resembles M. Renan in his fondness for 
large generalisations, and like the great French scholar, he 
frequently makes assumptions which rest upon a slender 
basis of proof. For example, he accounts for the rise of 
Christianity by a theory that it was necessary for the Judaic 
Deity to be Indo-Germanised or Hellenised ere he could 
become the God of Aryan worship. The transformation wag 
effected by Paul of Tarsus and by the “ Alexandrian Psendo. 
John.” Passing over the assumption that the author of the 
Fourth Gospel was an Alexandrian, which few scholars would 
now admit, what are we to say to the assertion that Paul 
transformed the just God of Semitic prophecy into an Aryar 
divinity, the Christian God of love? The Hebrew Prophets 
had spoken much of the compassion and love of God towards 
his people, and Paul speaks at least as much of the justice of 
God as of his love. To us it seems more correct to say that 
Paul reaffirmed the prophetic doctrine of God with the 
addition that he was likewise the God of the Gentiles. 

Mr. Jacobs writes at some length, and learnedly, of the 
changes which took place in Judaism during the Middk 
Ages. Under the influence of mystic thinkers, he says, the 
idea of an ab extra Deity gave place to the conception of a 
God continuously manifesting himself in the natural order. 
God became impersonal; and thus a foundation was laid for 
the mixed rationalism and mysticism of Spinoza, in whom 
Jewish thought reached its culmination. Of Spinoza he 
writes :— 

«With him ends the history of Jewish philosophy; later move 

ments in Judaism were directed towards the attainment of sovial 
status, and, when that had been attained, to raise again the his- 
toric consciousness, both the reflex results of that large sweep 
of European thought which we may roughly term Democracy. 
With him too culminates the long series of changes in the God 
of Izrael. From a family deity it had been raised into the diving 
Father of All, the Creator of the Universe, and under this form 
had cross-fertilised Greco-Roman culture as Christianity. But 
‘the whirligig of time brings in his revenges ;’ Israel came i 
contact with Greek philosophy, and was in its turn cross-fertilised 
by Hellenism. Jehovah was gradually depersonalised, and the 
worid was rendered independent of Him, till under the influence 
of mysticism He becomes an immanent principle of the universe, 
as the substantia of Spinoza.” (pp. 55-56.) 
When speaking of the future of Judaism, Mr. Jacobs veh 
tures on the prediction that the mind of Europe is at present 
drifting towards cosmic theism, which he defines as Spinozism 
with the addition of an historic communion with the past 
The Jews, he says, must always reject Christianity, which is 
alien to the Jewish Volkegeist, but they may, he thinks, with- 
out loss of historic dignity, advance to the new faith. It ir 
not easy to reconcile the last remark with the claim elsewhere 
made by the author for an abiding mission of Judaism, and 
the permanence of the Messianic hope. 

It will be seen that the author is not a believer in revelation 
in the ordinary sense of the term. History, he says, is the only 
(Edipus which can solve the riddle of existence ; but he makes 
an indirect return to revelation by recognising a divine purposé 
in the long travail of Israel, to guide the religious destiny of 
mankind. There is some truth and much ingenuity in Mr. 
Jacobs’ philosophy of history. Those who feel the extreme 
difficulty of the historical problems regarding the origins and 
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: religious thought, will follow with some- 
poten” - ssonouieat course through the ages with 
thing Sesame!” of the cross-fertilisation of ideas. But 
anf’ vena to be suspicious of the single formula when 
Late te the complex phenomena of history. Judaism and 
cariaiiaalle were undoubtedly influenced by foreign systems 
of thought. Placed in the world they had to learn the lan- 
uage of the world, and to make use of its forms of thought. 
pa however, retained their original characteristics, and to 
these, and not to foreign accretions, they have owed their 


iding spiritual Empire. é : 
—~ Mr. Jacobs descends from the heights of speculation 
into the by-ways of Jewish history, he is a well-informed 
and entertaining writer. His volume contains an excellent 
account of Jehuda Halévi, the great poet of Medieval 
Judaism. There is a learned paper on Jewish history ad- 
dressed to the Royal Academy of History in Madrid which 
gives an account of the present condition and prospects 
of Jewish historiography. He describes its present direction 
as an endeavuar to elucidate the social aspects of Jewish 
history, and to show that the Jews were not so different from 
their neighbours as is commonly supposed. Browning’s 
theology forms the subject of another paper, and there is an 
enthusiastic appreciation of the Mordecai of George Eliot. 
The most amusing paper is one on the unpopularity of Jews 
in society, and the author does not spare the foibles of his 
countrymen. It appeared originally in the pages of the 
Jewish Chronicle in the form of a letter to the editor. We can 
only make room for a portion of it, but the whole deserves to 
be read, as a specimen of good-humoured but pungent rebuke 
from the lips of a friend :— 
“ Here you must allow me to digress fora moment. Have you 
ever reflected on all that is implied by that expressive phrase, 
‘a Jew’s eye’? I cannot help thinking that the outer world 
associates with it an ever-watchful gaze, keen to perceive, ever 
on the move, never relaxing its intensity. Here, then, we have 
a most appropriate symbol of intelligence, energy, and patience 
rolled into one. Now, admirable as such an eye and the qualities 
which it typifies are in the battle of life, and necessary as it must 
have been in the past for a race that lived in arms, ‘ the Jew’s 
eye’ becomes a rather inconvenient and objectionable organ in 
the pauses of the struggle. Life is not all battle, and he that 
tries to make it so will not be liked by his more peaceful neighbours. 
Putting one’s-self in the place of a Goy, it must be somewhat exas- 
perating to think that in whatever relation you meet the Jew, his 
eye is for ever unslaked in brilliancy, and his soul ready for the 
conflict, ready and desirous to get the better of the fight. Such was 
my conclusion as to the cause of our being disliked by the world. 
Now, to seek fora remedy. ‘The essence of the world’s opinion of 
us I took to be that a Jew is never to be found unarmed. ‘You 
can never best a Jew’ is the feeling of les autres. And this is not 
all. The Jew carries on the conflict of life into affairs where there 
should be no conflict. He converses on politics, the theatre, a 
friend’s character, or what not; he is never content unless he 
comes off victor, or at least has the last word. All this leaves an 
unpleasant flavour with it; there is no repose in the relations of 
Jews to others. Thus thinking, I saw my way toaremedy. Let 
us nowand then give way. Let us be content to be at times second 
best in a bargain, a competition, or a conversation ; or still better, 
let us cease at times to bargain, compete, or polemicise at all. 
We have waged the fight long and bravely; let us put aside 
our arms for a while and meet our whilom enemies in friendly 
converse. I thought of proposing a new Festival, a kind of All 
Fools’ Day for Judaism, on which every Jew should try as hard 
to lose some prize in the battle of life, as he now does to win it. 
The experiences of a few anniversaries would convince Jews of 
the wisdom of my advice, and the solution of the Jewish Question 
seemed at hand.” (pp. 99-100.) 


Mr. Jacob’s style is somewhat lacking in the lightness and 
grace which we look for in the essayist, but he possesses 
much curious knowledge, and his volume may be recommended 
to those who feel an interest in tke past and present of the 
Jewish race. 





A VALUABLE COUNTY HISTORY.* 
Iv is a very important literary enterprise which the Messrs. 
Blackwood have begun with the publication of this very 
Interesting volume by one of the most capable of living 
Scotch lawyers and men of letters on what is in many respects 
the quaintest and most interesting region of Scotland. It is 
to give a vivid representation of modern Scotland in the form 
of “county histories,’—to do for that modern Scotland, in 
fact, what was done in twenty-one volumes for the Scotland 
ofa hundred years ago by what was known as The Statistical 
Account, published under the editorship of that indefatigable 
Pamphleteer and (after his own fashion) philanthropist, Sir 


es 4 History of Fife and Kinross. By 28. J. G. Mackay, Sheriff of these 
cunties, Edinburgh and London: Will.am Blackwood and Scns, 1896, 





John Sinclair of Ulbster, who almost rivalled Voltaire himself 
in literary energy, seeing that in the course of half a century 
he is credited with having produced thirty-nine volumes and 
three hundred and sixty-seven pamphlets. It would be hardly 
possible to exaggerate the importance of this Statistical Account, 
the bulk of the contributions to which were written by the 
parochial clergy. Nothing has been done quite like it since, 
although it would be well if such an enterprise were 
attempted again, and not for Scotland only, but for the 
United Kingdom. It would have, however, in all prob- 
ability, to be undertaken by the State, like the Ordnance 
Sarvey, for the parochial clergy could hardly be expected 
to do what their predecessors of a hundred years ago 
did—for nothing—and besides, the Established Churcb 
ministers have now their supremacy even as authorities upon 
their parishes challenged by rivals of almost innumerable 
denominations. Meanwhile this valuable, if not absolutely 
necessary, national labour has been in some measure anti- 
cipated by the Messrs. Blackwood, who have started a series 
of “County Histories,” in which they will reproduce Scotland 
both of the past and of the present, according to well-known 
political and topographical divisions. 

A very good beginning in this valuable work has been 
made with the handsome and substantial but not unwieldy 
volume which Sheriff Aineas Mackay has produced upon 
“Fife and Kinross.” Kinross indeed is little better than an 
appendage to Fife. It is the second smallest county in 
Scotland :— 

“It is an inland county, with no sea-coast to vary its occupa- 

tions or bring in foreign customs. Its coal mines are a mere 
fringe on those of Fife, and its industries are connected with the 
surface of the soil, part agricultural and part pastoral,—for it 
has, like Scotland, Highlands and Lowlands of its own.” 
To all intents and purposes, therefore, this is a book about 
Fife, and apart from the leading part which that county once 
played in ecclesiastical history, it is to some extent, in virtre 
of an isolation from the mainland which the erection of the 
Forth Bridge has only in part removed, Scotland itself in- 
tensified. As regards oddities of character, indeed, it is 
probably more truly representative of Scotland than any 
other county :-— 

“This variety of character,” shrewdly observes Mr. Mackay, 
“has been increased by the multiplicity of little boroughs, with 
dignified yet homely provosts and bailies, shrewd lawyers, skilful 
doctors, substantial merchants, well-to-do tradesmen, and sturdy 
labourers and fishers, and the still greater number of villages, 
each an independent community. Inequalities of outward condition 
and of rank and talent correspond better with the facts of human 
nature and better secure the stability of human society than the 
dull monotone of the Socialist’s paradise, even when imagined by 
the poet or coloured by the painter to suit his own tastes.” 
Geography has, no doubt, had much to do with the 
peculiar character of the men and women of Fife; its cen- 
tralised position and its isolation have brought them a know- 
ledge of the world, but have at the same time made them 
shrink within themselves with a certain amount of self- 
confidence and pride. But apart from this, Fife (and to a 
less extent Kinross, through the historic Lochleven) played, 
thanks to circumstances and St. Andrews, an important pat 
in all the leading crises of Scotch history except one. It is 
but slightly associated with the War of Independence, 
although Macduff, the Earl of Fife, fell at the battle of 
Falkirk, although Wallace, according to Blind Harry, took 
Cupar and St. Andrews, although Edward I. more than 
once visited Dunfermline, and although Bruce visited St. 
Andrews on July 5th, 1318, “when Bishop William of 
Lamberton, seven bishops, fifteen abbots, and many other 
great gentlemen, of whom Bruce was the greatest, took 
part in the dedication of the Cathedral.” In the days of the 
Stuart Kings, however, Fife assamed a position of great 
importance in the history of Scotland. Mr. Mackay does 
justice, one is glad to see, to the part “the Kingdom” took 
in the development of a Scotch Navy which, small though it 
was, was yet able to hold its own against that of England, 
and no doubt did more than is generally believed to prevent 
invasion :— 

“The little towns which girdle the shores of Fife from Queens- 
ferry to St. Andrews, and from St. Andrews to Newburgh, were 
busy havens of foreign trade. The commerce of the Forth was 
chiefly with France and the Low Countries, but also with the 
ports of the North Sea and the Baltic. At these towns, or on the 


opposite coast of the Firth, most of the Scottish ships were built. 
Bruce had made the first experiment of a Scottish navy with the 





foresight which marked his character, anticipating the later days, 
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when the seas were to bring Scotland a more plentiful harvest 
than its soil. He had few imitators, till Bishop Kennedy built 
his barge, the ‘St. Salvator,’ which cost as much as his college of 
the same name and his too ostentatious tomb, and James IV. 
the ‘St. Michael.’ The woods of Fife were now largely used for 
ehip-building. The men of Fife were among the hardiest sailors. 
Sir Michael of Wemyss was the first Scottish admiral.” 


Scotland produced two really great sailors, Sir Andrew 
Wood and Sir Andrew Barton, both of whom were for a time 
quite a match for any commanders that England could send 
against them. Barton fell, in the long run, before Edward 
Howard, Earl of Surrey, and his ship ‘The Lyon’ became the 
second man-o’-war in the English Navy. The Scots resolved 
on revenging his death, and this desire helped to bring about 
the war which ended for them so disastrously in the battle of 
Flodden :— 

“It had been intended to fight by sea as well as by land; and 
the great ‘ St. Michael,’ which is called by the Scottish chronicler 
the largest ship ever yet seen, had been built fer the purpose. 
She took so much timber as to waste all the woods of Fife except 
Falkland, besides pines imported from the forests of Norway. 
Her cost, apart from her artillery, was £30,000. She was two 
hundred and forty feet long, fifty-six broad, and carried thirty- 
five cannons, besides smaller guns; her crew was three hundred 
seamen besides officers, one thousand men-at-arms, and one 
hundred and twenty gunners. Wood was her master, and John 
Barton his skipper, but this vessel, like the ‘Great Eastern’ of 
our day, was found too unwieldy, and after Flodden, was sold to 
the King of France.” 


Fife was also identified in the time of James VI. with a 
very interesting adventure, which anticipated in its tragic 
close the celebrated Darien expedition. This was an attempt 
on the part of certain gentlemen of Fife to colonise the 
Hebridean island of Lewis, which “ showed that Scotland was 
becoming too small for the increase and energy of its in- 
habitants,” and “was a shadow cast before of the events 
which were to make Scotchmen amongst the leading colonists 
of the New World, and amongst the foremost adventurers in 
American and Australian settlement, in Arctic or African 
exploration.” The story of the scheme which originated in 
the fertile but muddled brain of the “ British Solomon,” has an 
uncommonly modern look in some respects. Lewis was under 
the sway of a number of Celtic chiefs, who were notorious 
for their lawlessness, and who aroused the wrath of the in- 
habitants of Fife by hanging a number of fishermen belonging 
to the county. It was determined in the end of the sixteenth 
ventury to take severe steps against the refractory chiefs. 
Their lands, and also the lands of other chiefs in Skye as 
well, were declared to be forfeited. “ Lewis was granted to 
a company of adventurers, of which the chairman, to use 
nineteenth-century language, was the Duke of Lennox. But 
the directors and shareholders were almost all gentlemen 
of Fife,—Sir Patrick Leslie, commendator of Lindores; Sir 
James Anstruther, younger of that ilk; James Learmont, 
younger of Balcomie; and James Spens, of Wormiston.” They 
‘were to pay no rent for seven years, in consideration of the 
cost and danger to which they were put; but after that 
a rent in grain was to be paid for Lewis. An odd con- 
dition was inserted in this very primitive concession. Four 
parish churches were to be erected in Lewis and two in Skye, 
as the King was “ most careful that the gentlemen and their 
successors should not be destitute of the comfort of spiritual 
pastors for preaching and administering the sacrament.” 
At last, in October, 1599, the expedition, some six hundred 
men strong, set sail for Lewis. On their arrival they 
started to build what the Celts termed “a pretty village,” in 
other words, they laid the foundations of the now well-known 
and flourishing Stornoway. But the expelled Highland 
chieftains—they belonged mainly to the family of Macleod— 
attacked the Adventurers. After various experiences, indeed, 
the men of Fife, armed with letters of fire and sword, did 
temporarily reduce Lewis, and even fresh expeditions were 
fitted out in their aid. The Macleods, however, proved 
irrepressible, and, besides, the men of Fife were hampered by 
the intrigues of a cunning chieftain, Mackenzie of Kintail, 
who pretended to be on their side. So in 1609 they dis- 
banded their forces such as these were, “and a emall garrison 
left in the fort of Stornoway was surprised by Neil Macleod, 
who burnt the fort and sent the garrison back to Fife, 
receiving, besides a money payment, the lands of Letter. 
curry for compensation.” Finally, “ Kintail, who had used 


the Macleods against the Adventurers, now used the Adven- 
turers’ title to oust the Macleods. 


He substituted the rule of 








a Highland chief, who at least acknowledged the ai 
the King, for one who recognised no wag and dems” 
sheep-skin title. The civilisation, in the modern sense, - 
this part of the West Highlands, was delayed for more than 
acentury.” No doubt this is the case, but the experiment of 
the Fifemen in trying to “settle” Lewis offers all th 
materials for a romance of adventure which would perha ‘ 
however, require the pen of a Stevenson to do justice to _ 
It isa matter of course that in the bulk of his work 4 
Mackay should be found travelling over very familiar wait 
The ecclesiastical history of Scotland is almost synonymous 
with that of Fife, which is associated not only with Roman 
Catholicism and Protestantism and the agony of the struggle 
between the two, but with “the Secession” which is identified 
with the name of Ebenezer Erskine, and with that much more 
formidable “ Disruption” which ended in the foundation of the 
Free Church, and which is associated with the much greater 
name of Thomas Chalmers, who was a native of « the 
Kingdom.” Upon this part of Mr. Mackay’s work, therefore 
it is unnecessary to dwell, or to say anything beyond a word 
commending his skill in dealing impartially with a subject 
that lends itself very readily to polemical writing. In a senge 
fresher than ecclesiastical history of this kind, and more ts. 
mediately interesting from the more modern point of view, ig 
Mr. Mackay’s view of Fife as an industrial centre. In spite 
of its long isolation “the Kingdom” has been wonderfally 
enterprising. Thus he points out that while steam was 
first employed on a large scale for power-loom weaving in 
London in 1812, Fife has the credit of making the 
next successful attempt in 1821. Fife is not superlatively 
great in literature, but Adam Smith was born in 
Kirkcaldy, and wrote The Wealth of Nations there. “The 
Kingdom” is also great in ballad-mongers, as is amply proved 
by its association with the names of Blind Harry, William 
Dunbar, Sir Robert Ayton, and Henryson of Dunfermline, 
Sheriff Mackay—as doubtless becomes one who is a good 
Highlander himself—makes a great deal of the various 
proverbs, such as “If you’re Heelant, you’re next door to 
the Fifer,” which go to demonstrate “the fact written at 
large on the topography that the population of a district asa 
whole Lowland rather than Highland, was originally Celtic, 
speaking a dialect of the Gaelic tongue, honouring the Celtic 
saints, using the old Celtic ritual, following the customs of 
the old Celtic law as at Markinch or the sanctuary at 
Macduff’s Cross, wearing the Celtic garb, playing the pipes, 
and singing to their tunes.” We regret to part with a book 
which is a very admirable one in every respect, and which is 
one of the best studies in Scotch life and character, topography 
and industry, that has ever been published. 





MR. GODKIN’S REFLECTIONS AND COMMENTS+* 
“THE articles in this volume have appeared in the Nation 
during the last thirty years, and are reprinted almost in 
chronological order. ..... There is, of course, always a 
question whether any collection of this sort can have per- 
manent value. This I must leave the reader to answer for 
himself. I confess that the publishers’ estimate of the 
articles has had more to do with their reproduction than my 
own.” 

Mr. Godkin’s candour at once disarms all criticism. His 
implied judgment on himself is probably the true one, that 
the volume will not form any permanent addition to the 
world’s literature. It is not likely to interest any others 
than members of the English-speaking races. But whilst 
there are in such races those whose memories cover the period 
indicated by him, it may be pleasant, as well as instructive, 
for many of them to read what has been said by a well- 
educated, thoughtful, kindly, just-minded man on “the 
principal non-political topics, both grave and gay, which 
during that period have attracted the attention of the 
American public.” There is nothing formally didactic about 
the essays, nothing authoritative; it is simply the talk of 4 
judicious friend. 

It may indeed be a question whether much of the book may 
not prove'more interesting on this side of the Atlantic than on 
the other, through the glimpses which it gives of and into 
certain peculiarities of American feeling. We may care very 
little at this time of day to read one word more about the 


* Reflections and Comments, 1866-95. By Edwin Lawrence Godkin. London: 
Archiba!d Oonstable and Co, New York: Oharles Schreiber and Sous. 
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scandal. But when the writer tells us that 
“keeping @ mistress would probably, anywhere in-the va 
States, damage a man’s reputation far more seriously than 
fraudulent bankruptcy, we learn that which enables us better 

d more than one Transatlantic puzzle,—the 

: by public opinion to certain acknowledged 
et the freedom of intercourse between the 
as of both sexes, and the horrible cruelty displayed, almost 

ithout check, in the punishment of certain offences, at least 
pen committed by offenders with negro blood in their veins. 
In quite another direction, we feel the difference between 
‘American and English feeling when Mr. Godkin claims for 
the dress-suit with the swallow tailed coat that “nothing can 
be more democratic,” on the ground that— 

“Jt has been found of late years a matter of convenience, 
especially to hard worked men and men of moderate means, to 
have a costume in which one can appear on any festive occasion, 

eat or small, which all, gentle or simple, are alike expected to 

wear, which is neither rich nor gaudy, and in which every man 
may feel sure that he is properly dressed ; and the dress fixed on 
for this purpose now throughout the civilised world is the plain 
suit of black, with the swallow-tailed coat, commonly called 
evening dress.” 
Now on the one hand, not only was there a time when every 
English working man would have designated evening dress as 
aristocratic (and probably a majority of them would do so 
still), but on the other, the costume is not one which among 
ourselves would be worn “on any festive cccasion.” There 
are many such occasions—some of them perhaps the most 
festive of any—in which evening dress would be for us a com- 
plete solecism; the occasions, in fact, being very rare in 
which it can be worn before the actual evening. Fancy, for 
instance, a horticultural féte with all the males in dress-coats 
and white chokers! It would simply kill the festivity. The 
thing would be impossible even in France, the parent country 
of the habit, as distinct from the English redingote (riding- 
coat). 

‘iat, the account of the growth of the American watering- 
place (which, Mr. Godkin tells us, ‘now seems to be as much 
regulated by law as the growth of asparagus or straw- 
berries ”) from a first discovery by artists or families of small 
means, coming to board with some neighbouring farmer, who, 
finding the taking of summer boarders “ an excellent thing,” 
is perhaps emboldened to advertise the place, and “ get hold 
of some editors or ministers whose names he can use as 
references, and who will talk it up,” may find here and therea 
parallel in the Old Cuuntry to its first stage (though hardly as 
to puffing by ministers). But the story departs widely from 
our own experience in the next stage by the substitution of 
the “cottager ” for the speculative builder, who with us soon 
becomes monarch of all he surveys—the “cottager” being 
a fearsome American wild-fowl who begins by erecting 
“shanties” or “log-huts” for mere shelter, until he pro- 
ceeds to rear up the “marine villa,” and “ everything 
that the name implies.” Nor have we anything in English 
experience answering to the subdivision of the genus 
“boarder” (itself but poorly represented within the British 
seas, a8 compared with its gigantic American developments) 
into “meualers,”—i.e., persons eating in the hotel where 
they lodge, and “haul-mealers,” persons “collected and 
brought to their food in waggons.” (It must, indeed, be 
observed that Mr. Godkin uses the preterite in his descrip- 
tion, “ some were,” “ others were,” as if the sub-genera were 
dying out.) 

Perhaps the most amusing essay is that on “ The Manners 
and Morals of the Kitchen.” Very seriously does Mr. Godkin 
arraign the female sex for culinary incapacity. “ Women are 
not naturally good cooks. They have had the cookery of the 
world in their hands for several thousand years, and yet all 
the marked advances in the art, and indeed all that can be 
called the cultivation of it, have been the work of men.” 
Worse still, “ The art of cooking among women has declined 
at any given time or place—in the Northern States of the 
Union, for instance—pari passu with the growth of female 
independence.” Hence Irish Bridget “ has undertaken the 
task of cooking for the American nation, not of her own 
motion, but simply and solely because the American nation 
could find nobody else to do it... ... No country before 
has ever refused to do its own ‘chores,’ and called in an army 
of foreigners for the purpose.” If Bridget’s “sense of the 
obligation of contracts is feeble. ..... her spirit about 
contracts is really that of the entire community in which she 
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lives.” If she is fond of change, “her master, in nine cases 
out of ten,” sets her “an example of dishke to steady in- 
dustry and slow gains.” Mr. Godkin goes so far as to say: 
“Those who have ever tried the experiment of late years of 
employing a native American as a servant have, we believe, 
before it was over come to look on Bridget as the personifica- 
tion of repose, if not of comfort.” 

Historically speaking, the really valuable essays in the 
volume are the dated ones, such as the one on “ The South 
After the War ” (September 8th, 1877). Here, for instance, we 
come upon the remarkable fact that at that date a plantation 
on which before the war there were about one hundred and 
fifty slaves of all ages was now worked as a cattle farm with 
twelve hired men, and yielded “a snug income,” so that the 
owner laughed if you asked him if he regretted slavery. If 
all the essays had been dated like this one the worth of the 
volume would have been much greater. (It is, in fact, simply 
aggravating to be told in a dateless essay, “ During the last 
ten years,” “During the past forty years,” “It is only 
within the last fifteen years,” “Of late, that is perhaps 
twenty years,” &c.) It need hardly be said that there is no 
spread-eagleism in the volame. No Englishman would have 
dared to say of his kinsmen beyond the Atlantic what Mr. 
Godkin tells them, that “If the secrets of American hearts 
could be revealed, we fear it would be found that the 
materials for about a million of each order of nobility, from 
Dukes down, exist among us under quiet Republican exteriors, 
and that if a Court circle were set up among us no earthly 
power could prevent its assuming unnatural and un- 
manageable proportions.” 

Bat it must not be thought that there are not higher 
things in the volume than those which have been here dwelt 
on. There is in the essays on ‘Professor Huxley’s 
Lectures,” “Tyndall and the Theologians,” “The Church 
and Science,” “The Church and Good Conduct,” much 
suggestive and now and then lofty thought, as when Mr. 
Godkin says of scientific men that whilst “they have during 
the last eighty years made an enormous addition ” to the sum 
of our knowledge of the material universe, “they have not 
since Democritus taken away one hair’s-breadth from the 
Mystery which lies beyond,” or says of our Lord, in words 
which may fitly conclude this notice :— 

“The Christian Church cannot be held together as a great 
social force by his [Christ’s] teaching or example as a moral 
philosopher. A Church organised on this theory soon becomes a 
lecture association or a philanthropic club, of about as much aid 
to conduct as Freemasonry. Christ’s sermons need the touch of 
supernatural authority to make them impressive enough for 
the work of social regeneration.” 





LORD EDWARD FITZGERALD.* 

Mr. Bopx1n, who dedicates his novel to Mr. Gladstone, as 
“the best English friend Ireland ever had,” appears to have 
been inspired to undertake the work by a remark of Lord 
Byron’s. “ What a noble fellow,” says he, “ was Lord Edward 
Fitzgerald, and what a romantic and singular history his 
was! If it were not too near our own time, it would make 
the finest subject in the world for an historical novel.” But 
we hardly know for what reason it is, that there is no novel 
in the world so difficult to write. Esmond was the first and 
greatest of successes in that way, if we leave out of the 
record the Homeric work of Walter Scott and Alexander 
Dumas, which are the romances of the world, written by men 
full of invention and impregnated with the spirit of the time 
they wrote of. Dramatists by instinct, they treated their 
broad subjects from the dramatic point of view, and leave 
us free from any sense of artistic effort on their part. 
To this day their works remain the most popular among 
novels with the subscribers to public libraries; and so dear 
are adventure and historical romance to the heart of the 
public that Bulwer Lytton and Harrison Ainsworth still 
figure prominently in the same quarters among the attractive 
names. With all his failings, the former of these had a great 
power of conjuring up the past before us ; and if the enduring 
success of Ainsworth must be admittedly unintelligible from 
any critical point of view, it at least tells of the unchanging 
nature of the broader tendencies of mankind. Studies of 
character up to date and morbid inquisitions into the moral 
anatomies are fleeting fashions with the few after all. 





* Lord Edward Fitzgerald: an Hist:rical Romance, By M. McD, Bodkin, Q.0 
With I lus‘rations by Leonard Linstell. London: Chapman and Hall. 1396. 
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Esmond was the type of another kind of historical romance 
from these. It was not the outcome of Thackeray’s natural 
bent of mind, for he was fond of historical study from the 
literary and critical standpoint, not from the adventurous. 
It was like George Eliot’s Romola, a tour de force, but it suc- 
ceeded where the other failed, in spite of the disagreeable 
nature of the hero’s marriage with Lady Castlewood,—a curious 
instance of the cynicism which it is the fashion to disclaim 
for Thackeray, as if cynicism were only the companion and 
the outcome of black hair and beetling brows, and a kind of 
synonym for melodramatic villainy. Mr. Besant achieved a 
considerable success with the critics on the strength of his 
Dorothy Forster, but it did not penetrate to the heart of the 
world, and others of less gift have followed in his footsteps 
even more in vain. No more curious proof of Dickens’s 
exceptional gifts in authorship is to be found than in the 
success achieved both in Barnaby Rudge and the Tale of 
Two Cities, works so entirely out of his familiar line, yet 
both so eminently and permanently readable for many to 
whom Esmond and the historical romance in general are quite 
impossible. The curious and delightful manner in which the 
inevitable Dickens types, like Miss Miggs and her fellows in 
the former book, stand out against the sombre backgrounds of 
the Gordon riots or the French Revolution, and seem to blend 
without being contradictory, is a thing not to be easily 
forgotten of men. 


In taking Lord Edward Fitzgerald as his hero and subject 
for a new incursion into the realm of historical romance, 
Mr. Bodkin has succumbed to an obvious temptation, which 
we fear will prove to have been more strong than satisfying. 
The figure of Lord Edward has been consecrated by time into 
a kind of sacred memory; but the records and encyclopedias 
of the day, even allowing for their natural partiality and 
innate meagreness, fail to suggest to us anything really very 
attractive in his life or his career. His connection with 
Pamela, and the unsolved question if she was really the 
daughter of the Duke of Orleans and Madame de Genlis or 
no, seem to have been precisely of a nature to interest the 
world more than his own feats of fighting and patriotism. 
The story of the end of his life reads like that of a rather 
disreputable squabble of the kind which is apt to figure 
in the police-courts, than as that which it is popularly sup- 
posed to have been. But Mr. Bodkin disappoints us very 
much by not giving us the end at all. His last chapter 
simply represents Pamela and Lord Edward as giving 
the pretty Norah happily away in marriage, and the tune 
of the wedding-bells is the pleasant but inappropriate 
finish of the book. It is true that the villain of the 
story intends to shoot the bridegroom on his way from 
the church, and hides behind the tombstones for the 
purpose. But he is prevented by a good Irish robber of 
the name of Weeny, whose grey wig falls off till his hair 
blazes red against the green ground—a genuine study fora 
Whistler—while the veins of the would-be murderer stand 
out on his forehead like a ship’s cordage. And so Mark 
Blake is shot, and lies dead amongst the flowers while the 
happy couple sweep through Maynooth to the stately portals 
of the Carton demesne, to be heartily met by Lord Edward 
and Pamela, with a very pretty picture to bear description 
out, carrying a baby in her arms. And the book ends with 
Lord Edward laughing out cheerfully as he disclaims all idea 
of armed rebellion. “There is no danger of fighting or 
dying, you silly little Mother Hubbard,” he said, “ patting 
his wife’s cheek with playful tenderness. We are all going 
to live happy for ever and ever, like the good folk in the 
nursery tales.” It was, we think, Marion Crawford who lately 
apologised with grave force for “ ending ” a novel in the usual 
way, on the ground that there is no real end but death 
to any story of a life that can be told. Certainly, in the 
case of Lord Edward, a book that ends as this does cannot 
fail to leave a sense of incompleteness which almost suggests 
a@ sequel,—a plan which Mr. Bodkin does not anywhere 
announce as part of his intention. It is really by his 
marriage and his death that Lord Edward is known. He 
figures in the graceful illustrations which adorn the story as 
a good-looking and attractive boy, not too well fitted for the 
fighting part which he plays throughout these pages, which 
we cannot help feeling to be somewhat monotonous in tone. 
“The main incidents of Lord Edward Fitzgerald’s marvellous 





American War of Independence, even his adoption into the 
Indian tribe of the Great Bear, are absolutely true.” So Mr 
Bodkin prefaces; but the very fact that they are true stands 
in the way of their fitness for a novel, which must be a 
consecutive story if it is to be anything. In a historica} 
novel the historical scenes should be the episodes through 
which the reader may follow the fortunes of his fictitious 
personages. In that way pictures may be produced which 
may live like Thackeray’s wonderful “ Waterloo,” which, with 
the chapters on Brussels and the doings of Becky Sharp, 
make the great battle more vivid to us even now than many a 
professed history. Thackeray’s great historical novel was 
Esmond; but his greatest achievement in historical romance, 
equal, as the mighty novelist’s ought to be, to any effort ever 
made in that way, is the Waterloo chapter in Vanity Fair, 

With Pamela, in Mr. Bodkin’s novel, we have unluckily 
very little to do; and the record of names and fights and 
feastings, of plots and duellings, and all the rest, will be cal. 
culated to please a class of readers who love this kind of 
adventure for itsown sake. In its nature there can be nothing 
very new init; and Mr. Bodkin has rather complicated matters 
by the original plan of heading every chapter with a quotation 
from Shakespeare, drawing on nearly all the plays in turn, 
It is a good test of appropriateness, and supplies new evidence 
of the poet’s universality, but it helps us not at all when we 
want to refresh our memory on some point of the story, 
in discovering to what chapter we ought to turn. A fall 
page and a half of Shakespearian extracts is neither appro. 
priate nor helpful. One of the most entertaining bits of the 
volume is to be found in the account of a wonderful legal feat 
of Curran’s, when it had been conclusively proved in a case 
of bigamy that the first wife was living when the second was 
married. “Your lordship,” said Curran, “forgets to take 
judicial cognisance of the fact that the earth goes round the 
sun.” When it was twelve in Dublin it was only twenty 
minutes past seven in New York, and the first wife had died 
in the latter place, on the admitted evidence, at least three 
hours and forty minutes when the second was married in the 
former. So was made the name and fortune of Maurice 
Blake, the happy husband of the last chapter of the book, 
which will be pleasant reading enough for the lover of fighting 
and adventure, but does not appear to ourselves to be much 
more suggestive of Lord Edward Fitzgerald in particular, as 
we are wont to imagine him, than of many a Hotspar or many 
a Barry Lyndon. 





THE MACEDONIAN KINGS OF EGYPT.* 

Tue annals of Egypt, so far as they come within the domain 
of ancient history, may be divided into four parts, and much 
praise is due to Professor Mahaffy for having selected as the 
subject of his labours the Hellenistic period, where authorities 
are few, frequently fragmentary, and not always trustworthy, 
and where the perplexing intrigues of diplomatists, con- 
spiracies in the Palace, and murders of kindred constitute the 
most salient and too often the only well-authenticated events, 
To have attempted such a task would have been praiseworthy; 
to have failed in it only what was to be expected, and there- 
fore justly pardonable; but to have succeeded, as the author 
has done, in throwing a broad and full light on a long and 
dark scene of history stamps him, without reference to his 
other learned and useful works, not only as an ornament 
to his University, but as deserving a European reputation. 
The present writer, while remembering vividly the pleasure 
with which in boyhood he followed the course of ancient 
history even in the jejune and careless volumes of Rollin and 
Goldsmith down to the death of Alexander, remembers also 
the disgust and bewilderment he experienced in trying to 
pick up even a few facts from the chaos of the three following 
centuries, when valour had vanished from Hellas and the 
Courts of the East were, as they are now, sinks of corruption, 
perfidy, and pollution. 

Egypt in olden time exhibits some features, physical as 
well as historical, which seem analogous to some recorded in 
the annals of our own country. Though not insular, it was 
defended on two sides by seas rendered dangerous by reefs 
and quicksands, and the entrance of a hostile force was by 
an intricate and hazardous march through the Isthmus of 
Suez, with swamps on one flank and a waste of sand on the 








career, as herein set down, his stirring adventures in the 


* The Empire of the Ptolemies, By J. P. Mahaffy, F.T.0.D, London: Mam 
millan and Co, 
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other. On the west, mountains and the desert formed a 


sufficient rampart, while from the south nothing was to be 
apprehended save -the plundering incursions of feeble and 
disunited negro tribes, though at one period a warlike host of 
Ethiopians subdued and ruled over the valley of the Nile. 
Nature had thus pointed out to the Monarchs of Egypt the 
wisdom of isolation, and that influence in foreign lands was to 
be sought by nautical adventure, if indeed it were to be 
sought at all. But some of their Kings, like our own 
Plantagenets, put their faith in chariots and horsemen, and 
pushed their conquests far and wide,—a system not much 
favoured by the sagacious Ptolemies, who relied more on 
their own wealth and the astuteness of their emissaries 
than on strong arms and sharp steel. Notwithstanding 
the unsocial dislike of foreigners imputed—but, as we 
think, not very jastly—to the Egyptians, their rulers, 
like some of our own, availed themselves of mercenaries, 
and the Hellenic soldier of fortune was to the Pharaohs, 
and subsequently to the Ptolemies, what the Brabancgon was 
to some of the Plantagenets and the German to the Tudors. 
The intolerance of the Persians, who for over two centuries 
had oppressed the people with exorbitant taxes and treated 
with contempt the animalism of their religion, rendered their 
acceptance of Alexander’s gentle rule not only easy but 
cordial, especially as Hellenic and Jewish colonies had 
flourished for some generations at least in the Delta. Thus 
William of Normandy found compatriots settled in England 
long prior to his victory at Hastings, as the first Ptolemy did 
in his new Hellenic capital of Egypt. The subsequent conquest 
of Hellas and Asia Minor by the Romans, the civil dissensions 
in Italy, and the frequent periods of anarchy in Syria, drove 
many adventurers to rich and tranquil Egypt, and the 
Ptolemies favoured the newcomers, doubtless because some 
were men of culture, and many possessed of military skill 
and good habits of business, the Government being ad- 
ministered by a numerous and yet exclusive bureaucracy. 
The citizens of Alexandria and most of the cities, at least in 
Lower Egypt, called themselves Macedonians, though, as our 
author has shown, very few indeed of the genuine race could 
be found among them, and this mixture had its bad side, such 
populations being often insolent, seditious, and enormously 
deteriorated in morals and manners. The propensity of the 
Alexandrian proletariat to give nicknames to their Monarchs 
and other public men, and these not often of a refined or 
even decent kind, exists also among the mobs of London and 
Paris, and abounds among the “ freeborn” of New York. Like 
Britain, Egypt under the Ptolemies had her outlying depen- 
dencies, such as Cyrene, Cyprus, Palestine, and the cities on 
the Philistine sea-board, and Ccele-Syria, when the Seleukid 
Monarchs were not strong enough to rend it away, while the 
coast of Asia Minor and the islands of the Aigean were within 
what, in the meaningless jargon of diplomatists, is termed “ her 
sphere of influence ” and subject to her “ suzerainty.” Cyrene, 
originally a Hellenic colony, was governed by a Viceroy who 
was often a Prince of the Royal line, honourably banished from 
Egypt as likely to prove a dangerous rival. But as it con- 
tained five cities possessing local government, and distracted 
by the unceasing feud between the “have-somethings” and 
the “have-nothings,” the office of Viceroy could have been 
no sinecure. Cyprus was locally governed by vassal Kinge, 
somewhat as some parts of India are nominally ruled by 
hereditary Rajahs, but we find no mention of any Egyptian 
Political Residents; the mass of the inhabitants, however, 
being Orientals, the Greek colonies were unable to exert 
their mutinous propensities. Still, these territories were 
the weak points in Egypt’s otherwise impregnable position. 
The rival Monarchs of Syria and Macedon, with a hypocritical 
affectation of sympathy, would proclaim liberty to all 
Hellenic States, and Cyrene became to Egypt what Guienne 
was to England in the days of the Plantagenets, and another 
country in more recent times,—in brief, Egypt’s difficulties 
were Cyrene’s opportunities. 


The Macedonian conquest of Egypt was not a territorial 
conquest in any proper sense of the term, as the native 
Proprietor was not dispossessed, nor had he an over-lord 
placed over him as in the Norman occupation of England. 
The foreign Sovereign simply stepped into the place of the 
P haraohs, who were held to be the real owners of the entire 
soil save only the estates of the priests, and received a rent of 
one-fifth on the annual produce; this system arose from the 








statesmanship of Joseph, but involved an awkward mode 
of taxation and one which gave much scope for fraud and 
oppression. That a class of nobles existed in early times may 
be inferred from the analogy of all other nations, but they 
make no appearance under the Ptolemies, and we are inclined 
to think that they were exterminated during the Persian 
régime, as the Sultans of Turkey got rid of the haughty 
Timariot chiefs by means of the bow-string. It is to be hoped 
that further discoveries of papyric records will throw some light 
on this point, as they already have on personal and property 
jurieprudence. The mass of the population, principally 
agricultural, had been reduced to political nullity by centuries 
of despotism, and do not appear at all prominent under this 
dynasty save by an occasional revolt in times of scarcity; and 
the military caste, which in the Homeric times had been 
numerous and influential, seems to have faded into insig- 
nificance, eclipsed by the tactical skill and fearless valour 
of the European mercenaries. The Ptolemies were therefore 
constrained to attach permanently to their dynasty the sacer- 
dotal and military castes,—the former they conciliated by 
building and restoring temples, and regranting the lands long 
previously wrested from them by Persian intolerance; the 
latter by liberal pay, relaxed discipline, and grants of land to 
the veterans. But a nation which relies to any great extent 
on such soldiers cannot expect to effect permanent conquests, 
it not being for the interest of the troops to bring the war to 
a successful conclusion by decisive victories; hence we find 
this dynasty, though endowed with much force of character 
and political sagacity and rarely if ever deterred by con- 
scientious scruples, barely able to hold their own, and bring- 
ing most of their wars to an end by intermarriage and the 
status quo ante. 

Almost all the Princes of this line, and in a still greater 
degree the Queens, have come to us from the Hellenistic 
historians with a very bad reputation, but Professor 
Mahaffy has shown wisdom in rejecting the gossipy tales of 
Athenzus and the anecdote-mongers of the decadent period 
of Hellenic literature. It is admitted that all these rulers 
encouraged warmly every branch of learning attainable in 
their times, and were themselves highly cultivated; that they 
liberally aided in seasons of distress not only their own sub- 
jects but several foreign States, a virtue not much in vogue 
in heathen times; that they promoted civilisation by the estab- 
lishment of colonies and harbours; that they were the first 
Monarchs to discern the rising power of Rome, and to 
conciliate its sagacious and energetic aristocracy; and 
that by withholding from their cities anything approach- 
ing to local government, they provided effectually against 
the growth of disruptive tendencies. By a display of 
sympathy with the spirit of tribal independence in Hellas 
Proper they found employment for their formidable rivals, 
the Kings of Macedon, while by kindness to the Jews they 
formed a bulwark for Egypt against Syrian aggression. 
Briefly, then, we may say that though they were despots, they 
were so over a people who had never known, and probably 
would not have comprehended or obeyed, any better form of 
government, and on comparing them with contemporary 
Oriental rulers we deem them the best specimens of the genus 
despot. And when we read of their deeds as portrayed by 
Hellenic historians and Roman poets, we are reminded of the 
Latin maxim frequently quoted by Frederick the Great,— 
Regum est bene facere et male audire. 


The great blot on the Ptolemaic dynasty is the habit of 
removing their near relatives as possible claimants of the 
crown by the hand of the executioner, but this had been the 
Oriental practice for ages, and was looked upon as a natural 
stroke of good policy. It arose, we think, from the practice 
of polygamy, which fostered Court intrigues and undue 
favouritism, aided by the propensity to conspiracies so 
common in the East. The occupant of the throne could 
with too much truth say,— 

“ Self-preservation bids and I must kill or die.” 
There is certainly some moral, and perhaps intellectual, 
deterioration visible in the later members of this dynasty, 
but this, we believe, manifests itself at intervals in many 
families. Some theorists have attributed this decay to 
frequent marriage with relatives, a view in support of which 
we have not as yet sufficient evidence. Assuredly, as our 
author acutely remarks, the last of the line, the world-famous 
Cleopatra, was not deficient in natural or acquired abilities ; 
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and her asserted misdeeds, some of which are by no means well 
authenticated, cannot be attributed to mental inferiority, but 
rather to profound and worldly-wise calculation. Perhaps, 
too, the decadence of the later Ptolemies was more relative 
than positive, for they lived at a time when Rome was 
prolific in much greater men than any of the successors of 
Alexander or their Orientalised descendants. Marius had 
repelled the Teutonic cataclysm ; Sylla, the Cromwell of Rome, 
had subdued the Italian democracy; Pompeius had forced the 
formidable barriers of Caucasus; and Casar had not only. 
reduced Celtic Gaul to vassalage, but, if we credit his own 
tale, had extracted hostages and tribute from the toto divisos 
orbe Britannos. It is,then, no wonder that historians and 
their readers turned their attention to Western Europe, and 
represented the Eastern nations and their dynasties as 
effeminate and contemptible. 





EAST AFRICAN EXPLORATION.* 

THE making of African geography is a very slow and painful 
process, and not without much suffering and loss of life are 
the blank spaces upon the map gradually filled up. Here are 
two bulky volumes, recording the labours of two separate 
attempts at exploration, and we cannot help being struck by 
the pitiful smallness of the results which they seem to have 
achieved. Starting from neighbouring points upon the coast 
of British East Africa, these expeditions followed nearly 
parallel lines, the one passing south of Mount Kenia as far as 
Lake Baringo, the other north of the same mountain, to what 
was known as the Lorian Lake, and proved to be the Lorian 
Swamp. Both of them traversed, for the greater part of their 
route, ground that was already known, and neither offers as 
the result of geographical investigation much more than the 
verification of knowledge already received. 

In Mr. Gregory’s book, however, The Great Rift Valley, 
there is much which will interest the naturalist and ethnolo- 
gist. The author, who is attached to the Natural History 
Museum at home, originally undertook his journey, not as an 
explorer on his own account, but as the scientific member of 
a large expedition which had been set on foot mainly for the 
purposes of sport. The original expedition collapsed through 
mismanagement and the ultimate defection of its chief, and 
Mr. Gregory, finding himself stranded on the East African 
coast, and anxious not to return without having effected some 
of his plans, very pluckily started a small expedition of 
his own. The venture was rendered the more difficult 
and dangerous by his inexperience in African travel, and 
it says much for his courage and determination that he 
carried it out to a successful issue. The main object that he 
had in view was the acquisition of more precise information 
as to the geological structure of the Rift Valley,—the great 
valley which can be traced from the mountains of Lebanon 
for some four thousand miles almost to the Cape; and this 
information, with regard to the least explored portion of that 
valley, he seems to have obtained in the fullest and most 
satisfactory degree. In addition, he has been enabled to 
supply us with a great quantity of notes upon the fauna and 
flora of East Africa, and a highly interesting description of 
the different African races with which he came in contact. 
Of these latter, the only tribe which offered any serious 
hostility to the expedition was that of the Kikuyu, a 
people inhabiting the southern slopes of Mount Kenia and 
apparently closely allied to the better-known Masai. Like 
all other Africans—even the most degraded—they have their 
good points. They proved excitable and irritable in the 
highest degree, and furiously hostile, on principle, to all 
strangers; but when once the stranger had received pledges 
from them, and those pledges were ratified by blood-brother- 
hood, he could absolutely count on their devotion. Of one 
of his Kikuyu guides the author writes :— 

“He had had a very trying time with us, but never once lost 
his temper. What with the hostile chiefs on one side, and me on 
the other, he was rather between the devil and the deep sea, and 
I am not sure how he would have applied the simile. We each 
bluffed and abused him in turn; but he sat through it with a 
quiet smile on his face, as if he knew all would come right in the 
end. He smiled just as serenely when we were chatting together 
in the evening over the camp fire,as when my clumsy fingers 
were dressing the ulcers on his legs, or when I was holding my 
revolver to his head during a threatened attack. As a tribe the 


Kikuyu are probably as treacherous and fickle as they are repre- 
sented to be; but Iyutha never forgot he was my blood-brother, 


* (L.) The Great Rift Valley. By T. W. Gregory. London: John Murray.— 
(2.) Through Jungle and Desert, By W.A.Ohanler, London: Macmillan and Co, 





cea 
or the duties which that relationship entailed. 

through with splendid devotion, which amply stoned fe ae 
sceres of lies he told when under the influence of the counsel of 
hostile chiefs.” 

There is something infinitely pathetic in the relations between 
the European explorer and his native followers as they are 
described in these pages. The fidelity of the latter is that of 
the dumb animal,—unreasoning, unquestioning, and without 
understanding. And by none is this fidelity more strikingly 
shown than by the much-abused Zanzibari porters, for whom 
hardly a single African traveller has ever a good word. Mr, 
Gregory, at any rate, tries to do them justice in declaring 
that the Zanzibari are the real heroes of African exploration : 

“They do their work without the stimulus of the incentive of 

exploration ; they have no share in the interest of the scientific 
problems; they enjoy none of the credit of success. They only 
receive their scanty allowance of a pound and a half of grain g 
day as food when on the march, and a miserable pittance of ten 
rupees a month as pay on their return. Yet for these they have 
to endure hardships and privations, compared with which those 
of theic European master, with his comfortable tent and stores 
of tinned provisions, are for the most part trivial inconveniences, 
The very highest success in life they can hope for is only promotion 
to the rank of headman. Only a small minority can ever obtain 
the greater dignity and higher responsibilities of this position, 
For the majority, if they escape the natives, who are ever ready 
to murder a lonely porter for the sake of his load, and never fall 
ill during a period of double marches and half rations on one of 
the cold inland plateaux, there remains but the oblivion of an 
early and unhonoured grave.” 
The road of the explorer is marked by the graves of many 
victims. For which reason we cannot but deprecate any 
exploration that entails unnecessary loss of life. And, more 
often than not, the European brings death also to the wilder 
tribes whom he visits. He is not guilty of the devastation 
spread by the Arab slave-trader, or by those tribes that live 
by plundering their weaker neighbours; he does not kill 
except in self-defence; but, for all that, he does kill, and the 
wild justice that he does serves to little good purpose, 
Happily Mr. Gregory’s narrative is marred by no tale of 
fighting, and, owing to the care that he took of his followers, 
there was little or no mortality amongst his train,—a fact 
which does him the more credit when one takes into account 
his former inexperience of African life and the somewhat 
trying test to which he put the endurance of his porters, 
They actually followed him into the snow and ice of Mount 
Kenia, making the ascent of more than 16,000 ft., a striking 
proof of the confidence with which he must have inspired 
them. 

Mr. Chanler’s Through Jungle and Desert tells a very 
different tale. The mortality amongst his men was so great 
that one is not in the least surprised to learn that his last 
levy of porters deserted him in a body, bringing his explora- 
tions to an untimely end. Nor is it necessary to account for 
their defection, as Mr. Chanler does, by the jealousy and 
underhand machinations of the British authorities in 
Zanzibar. The total result of Mr. Chanler’s enterprise 
seems to be comprised in the discovery of a wandering 
pastoral tribe, the Rendile, rich in camels and other beasts of 
burden, and of the fact that the Lorian Lake is not a lake but 
aswamp. Mr. Chanler had the enormous advantage of being 
accompanied by the well-known African traveller, Lieutenant 
Ludwig von Hobnel, whose former journeys in the same region 
have afforded material for a very important kook. Unfortu- 
nately Von Héhnel was so severely wounded in an encounter 
with a rhinoceros, that his co-operation was lost to the author, 
who does not seem to have effected much without him. The 
latter’s book contains much exciting adventure, but it is 
spoilt, to a critical reader, by its obvious want of exact 
accuracy of statement. We are willing to believe that his 
caravan defeated, after two hours’ fierce fighting, a force 
of two or three thousand brave and active Wamsaras. But 
when we are told that the youthful Wamsara under sixteen 
can hurl from a sling a stone as “big as a Dutch cheese” a 
distance of one hundred yards, our powers of credulity are 
sensibly weakened. Nevertheless, the book is by no means 
uninteresting, and its illustrations are excellent. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Naval Annual, Edited by T. A. Brassey. (Griffin and Co., 
Portsmouth.)—This useful publication again brings some of the 
more important and anxious wants of the Navy before us. The 








Naval Defence Act, and the general interest taken in the subject. 
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sed people at large with the constitution and strength of 
the Navy, and the weakest points in the first line. of defence. 

Nervous people are calmed, and the speed with which a dockyard 

can turn out a first-class battleship has been a solid fact that 

appeals to all and convinces all. Since then the construction of 
cruisers and torpedo-boat destroyers have been the main features 
of the naval programme. Quite recently we astonished our- 
selves and everybody else by @ rapid mobilisation of a flying 
squadron. So far, satisfactory, and now we come to the 
point on which the whole of this splendid array of fighting war- 
ships must depend,—the efficient manning of each individual 
vessel. We have not enough men to man the ships properly,— 
no amount of writing and talking has as yet proved that we have. 

The editor thinks that if we can man all available ships to the 

extent of three-fourths of their crews with the permanent force, 

it is enough, and that, as the Naval Reserve grows in number 
and efficiency, it may be possible to reduce slightly the permanent 

force. It is generally acknowledged that the keeping up of a 

permanent force on @ war footing would bea heavy drain. Lord 

Brassey, when he spoke of this, also said that men in harbour 

lose their sea habits. The expense and strain would be 

heavy, yet think what a blow a great naval Power could 
strike with its available fleet and personnel ready to be 
thrown on an enemy at a day’s notice,—a Seven Days’ War 
would be added to history. But the idea is impracticable, we are 
afraid. The Naval Reserve must be strengthened by every pos- 
sible means, and bounties not spared,—the bounties offered during 
the great wars of the past were enormous. We could afford, surely, 
to pay them now, for we want the men. Opinions differ as to the 
amount of training required. We have heard Naval Reserve men 
confess that their month’s training was absolutely inadequate; 
on the other hand, the editor quotes a writerjwho says that an 
elementary knowledge of the sea trade is all that is required of the 
Reserve man. It may be so, and war requires other qualities (which, 
fortunately, are never wanting in Englishmen) besides an intimate 
acquaintance with the internal organisation of these mechanical 
monsters of the deep, yet all this elaborate hydraulic and electrical 
machinery does require considerable training. The editor says that 
the demand for men in war time would not proceed so much from 
the “wastage of war” as from the great capacity we have of 
supplying ships. Does not this prove how serious the question 
of manning is? But the wastage of war, as we understand it, 
would directly put the matter toa test. In the old days a line- 
of-battle ship, when no longer capable of being fought, sometimes 
supplied another vessel with her crew. But now a cruiser is sunk 
and five hundred men drown, a battleship is rammed and one 
thousand men go to Davy Jones, water-tight compartments and 
bulkhead-door notwithstanding, for we have set in motion 
destroying forces we cannot control. If the editor means that 
that particular ship will not want to put into harbour to make up 
her complement, we agree with him, but he is thinking of the 
new ships that will be added to the fleet to strengthen it,—in our 
opinion, to fill up the gaps left by the first naval battle. 
The usual chapters on ordnance, foreign progress, and the naval 
maneuvres are, of course, excellent. Particularly interesting 
are the French naval mancuvres, and it seems that though their 
scouting tactics might be improved, their tactics are not deficient. 
In our own “destroyer” manceuvres, a naval officer prophesied 
the extinction of the torpedo-boat, but the possibility of one 
destroying a battleship remains, and as long as it does, the 
torpedo-boat exists. The majority of them have as much sea- 
keeping quality as a pill-box, if we reckon the various dangers 
they are subject to; but, as we have said before, men will be 
found to drive them to certain destruction if they can blow up a 
‘Brennus’ or a ‘Reumberto.’ In conclusion, we must thank the 
editor and writers of The Naval Annual for their labour,—it is a 
volume which ought to be in most houses. 

Pope Leo XIII. By Justin McCarthy. (Bliss, Sands, and 
Foster.)—This volume belongs to the “International Series of 
Public Men of To-Day.” The word “Public” differentiates it 
from other lives of the Pontiff,—from Dr. Reilly’s, for instance. 
Mr. McCarthy, in fact, gives us a series of political disquisitions 
on the policy of the Papacy as it has been carried out by 
Leo XIII. Some chapters are specially interesting,—the eighth, 
for instance, in which the writer describes the action of the Pope 
in reference to Ireland. Then again there is the eleventh, 
dealing with the Pope’s encyclical on “ Liberty.” The two do 
not quite harmonise, it is true, for the Pontifical view of liberty is 
something like this, “I am free to command, and you are free to 
obey,” and Mr. McCarthy would except the case of Ireland. The 
encyclical is well summed up in the sentence, “Be of my flock; 
God bless you.” Of course there is something about the 
temporal power. It would be extremely interesting if some 
one would draw up a Constitution according to which the 
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The Queen’s London, (Cassell and Co.)—*“ London” is inter- 
preted as meaning the “ greater London ;” indeed, it extends even 
further, for it includes such places as Burnham Beeches, Hatfield 
House, and St. Albans. The volume consists of three hundred 
and seventy photographs, all of them, we may say, adequate, and 
some excellent. The letterpress is confined to a brief descriptive 
footnote under each picture. 

Tatxs,—A Winning Hazard. By Mrs. Alexander. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—Mrs. Alexander is scarcely at her best here, but she is 
quite good enough to be a long way before most of her contem- 
poraries. The conclusion is a little lame. One of the characters, 
the heroine we may call her, comes into a fortune, the “ hazard” 
of the title, and marries her lover ; the others are left, so to speak, to 
shift for themselves. Still, the reader will not complain. He has 
been in the company of pleasant people, and has not had a dull 
minute, and has heard nothing which he would wish to forget. 
——We cannot say quite as much of Wisdom’s Folly, by A. V. 
Dulton (Bentley and Son). The complication seems to have 
been introduced, not because it was likely to happen—it seems to 
us quite unsuited to the character of Eleanor—but because it was 
necessary for the construction of a plot. Apart from this the story 
is good. The Vanished Emperor. By Percy Andreae. (Ward, 
Lock, and Bowden.)—This is one of the romances of modern 
politics in which various countries, monarchs, and statesmen 
appear under slender disguises. It reminds us of the “ Sceptre 
and Crown;” but it is impar Achilli. We do not gather 
that the writer has been behind the scenes; this is essential if 
we are to have anything beyond newspapers and blue-books 
dramatised.m—The Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook. By Atha West- 
bury. (Chatto and Windus.)—This is the story of a “ claimant,” 
complicated with bypnotism. Novel-readers will have no diffi- 
culty in supposing that a good many sensations may be evolved 
out of such a situation. They will not be disappointed by The 
Shadow of Hilton Fernbrook. Our own taste is for something with 
more art and less colour.——An Unconventional Girl. By L. Rossi. 
(Lawrence and Bullen.)—Linda L’Estrange is a person who, as 
soon as she reaches a responsible age, keeps us perpetually on the 
tenter-hooks. That is not altogether agreeable, but it is better 
than if she were so dull or so odious as to make us bring the 
story of her adventures to an abrupt end. No one, we venture to 
say, will fail to follow the heroine to the end, and will be glad 
that nothing worse than a cigarette stands between her and 
happiness. Battle and Breeze. (S. W. Partridge.)—Here we 
have three short stories, of which it will be sufficient to say that 
they are written by Mr. Henty, Mr. Manville Fenn, and Mr. 
Clark Russell. 

Portry.—Leviore Plectro. (Occasional Verses.) By Alfred 
Cochrane. (Longmans and Co.)—English humour has in a 
great degree changed its favourite mode of expression. There 
are two or tbree exceptions, which will probably occur to every 
one, but for the most part it is comic verse nowadays that is 
really amusing. Mr. Alfred Cochrane has a ready wit and a 
facile pen, and is entitled toa good place among the writers of 
vers de société. Here are a couple of stanzas from “Le Roi est 
Mort,” the letter of a brother who has just heard that his tomboy 
sister is engaged to be married :— 

** And Miss Mabel Carew, who in Grosvenor Square 
Is to-day the mest classic of queens, .....-. 
With her diamonds and lace and her dignified air 
And her smiles for the dukes and the deans, 
Was a wild-haired young lady who shouted with pride 
Such expressions as ‘humbug! ’ and ‘rot!’ 


What an expert she was at a banister slide! 
What a capital catapult shot! 


You remember the great setts of tennis we played 
On the gravel court under the bill, 

And the way we gulped down ginger-beer in the shade 
Ont of bottles with wonderful skill, 

And the matches at cricket we fought on the lawn, 
And the ferrets we nurtured and fed, 

And the fir-tree ycu climbed for a shilling at dawn, 
When the powers were all safely in bed.” 


Nor does a more serious Muse refuse to come at Mr. Cochrane’s 
call. There is an excellent “In Memoriam” on J. A. Froude, and 
“The Second-hand Furniture Shop” has some real pathos in it. 
—aA Harp from the Willows. By the Rev. W. Moore. (J. 
Parker and Co.)—Mr. Moore has something to say and knows 
how to say it, though his force of expression varies. “Modern 
Oxford,” in three cantos, is his chief effort in this volume, and it 
is a really eloquent utterance of the conflict between doubt and 
faith. The old walls of Oxford seem vacant of the faith that once 
dwelt in them. Is there anything to stand in its stead? A Pagan 
worship of strength and beauty, as shown in the passion for 
athletics? Not so; the old belief, fruitful still of good works, 
survives, though in other places and other forms :— 


** O ceek not then Christ’s seminaries where 
Faith once did plant them in the Western isles, 
In grey quadrang!ea and time-beaten walls 
And leafy lanes of thought, by easy streams, 





But seek them, where the morning’s ‘golden rain 





States of the Church, suppose them restored to the Pope, would 
bo governed. 





Washes the low white walls and level roofs 
By the broad rush of Himalayan enows, 
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Round His new home in penitence and tears 

Late for her long neglect by Oxford reared, 

The arrow flies by day, the pestilence walks 

At night time: and, than pestilence more dread, 
The plague that wastes its tens of thousand hearts 
Walks in the pomp of dark idolatries.” 


Mr. Moore has caught here something of the true music of blank 
verse. Nor is he without the art of saying common things in the 
“ grand style,”—witness the following :— 


** November’s sunlight pale, 
Ghost of the golden blaze on Elis’ plain, 
Glints on green fateful spaces of the sward 
That stretch betwixt the throng-compelling ropes 
Like lanes of glory onward to the goal, 
The tape’s white glimmer, where the foremost breast 
Shall rush on hairbreadth victory; and now 
The tiptoe moment of expectancy 
Becomes the thrilling moment of the start. 
Let who can track the storm-swept eagle tell, 
In that career of giants, who shall win.” 


——Mother and Daughter. By Augusta Webster. (Macmillan 
and Co.)—Mrs. Webster, by whose death we lost one of the few 
genuine poetesses of the day, left at her death an unfinished set 
of sonnets. The tale of them is not complete, and some of them, 
we might say most of them, lack the final polish. Yet it was well 
to publish them. The author’s fame will not suffer by them, for 
she did other work that will show her true literary form. These, 
too, have much intrinsic merit, and they are instinct with strong, 
true feeling. Perhaps the first of the series is as good a specimen 


as can be quoted :— 
“Young langhters, and my music! Aye till now 
The voice can reach no blending minors near 3 
Tis the bird’s trill because the spring is here, 
And spring means trilling on a blossomy bough; 
"Tis the spring joy that has no why or how, 
But sees the sun and hopes not nor can fear— 
Spring is so sweet aud spring seems all the year, 
Dear voice, the first-come birds but trill as thou. ~ 


Oh mus‘c of my heart, be thus for long: 
Too soon the spring bird learns the later song; 
Too soon a sadder sweetness slays content ; 
Too soon! There comes new light on onward day, 
There comes new perfume o’er a rosier way: 
Comes not again the young spring joy that went.” 


——Verses Wise or Otherwise. By Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 
(Cassell and Co.)—There is a freshness and brightness about 
these poems which will at once attract the reader. Of melancholy 
rhymers we have enough and more than enough; but a singer 
who can be gay on occasion, and when she is thoughtful is not 
dismal, who has new ideas, and can give them an expression 
which is not hackneyed or stale, is as welcome as rare. Here isa 
little piece which says an original thing in a really effective 


fashion :— 
* A FoRSAKEN IDOL. 

Jacob buried his gods at Shechem— 
Cast-off idols of stone and wood ; 

Well he wot they would ne’er bespeak him 
Further evil nor future good: 

Nevertheless he could not treat them, 
Just like pieces of wood and stone, 

When he thought how he’d tricd to seat them 
Up aloft on an altar-throne. 


Once an idol I fondly cherished, 
Which was known by the name you bear ; 
But my faith in its virtues perished 
When I found it was false as fair: 
Nevertheless I could not break it 
Like an image of worthless clay, 
When I thought how I'd tried to make it 
All I ever could hope or pray. 
In my heart—down a shady hollow 
Where the willow of weeping waves— 
Hide false gods, I was wont to follow, 
Out of sight in forgotten graves. 
There you lie with no name above you, 
With no epitaph false or true, 
Save the fact that I used to love you 
Ere at Shechem I buried you.” 


——Poems and Sonnets. By F. Reginald Statham. (T. Fisher 
Unwin.)—Mr. Statham writes, it would seem, with ease, but 
scarcely with sufficient care. “The lode-star of an empire’s 
smile,” for instance, is scarcely an expression which would have 
escaped a scrupulous revision. It is a relief to find now and then 
such novelty as comes from a change of scene, as when, for in- 
stance, he writes of “ A Southern Christmas” with what seems 
to us an inversion of seasons. Perhaps the following verses show 
him at his best :— 
“* EVENING, 
O light that knows not end or space, 
O day that knows not fall or rise, 


Thy glory shines upon my face 
E’en while this fleeting daylight dies, 


O sun supreme in central might, 
Whose orb the widest orbit knows, 

To thee from these sweet gates of night 
My scul in rapture overflows. 

As noontide wraps the world in light 
So let thy truth be mine alway, 

And let me move from right to right, 
As day succeeds again to day, 


O light that knows not space nor end, 
O day that knows not rise or fall, 

From strength to strength our souls ascend, 
And find thee still their all in all.” 


—Birds of Passage. By Mathilde Blind. (Chatto and Windus.) 
—These “Songs of the Orient and Occident” are not without a 
certain vigour and picturesqueness. In the “Dying Dragoman ” 





a 
there is something of the true Oriental atmosphere, and the 
“Tombs of the Kings” brings up the repose of an Egyptian 
sepulchre. The thought, too, of the unnatural perpetuity in which 
the effort to escape decay has ended is expressed with a certain 


force :— 
** Motionless where all is motion in a rolling Universe, 
Heaven, by answering their prayer, turned it to a deadly curse,” 


The second line halts, for “prayer” can scarcely be used as g 
dissyllable.——Dramatic Monologues, by Francis Osmaston (Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co.), show where their author has sought his 
inspiration. But Robert Browning’s verse is, as the spear of 
Achilles, a weapon which one hero only can wield with effact, 
He was not very careful of his prosody, yet, we venture to say, 
he would not have written, as does Mr. Osmaston in his “ Early 
Schoolman’s Disciple ” :— 


“ Spelleth the invisible,—pervenitur 
Per creaturam ad Dewm.” 


How about the “i” in pervenitur? —— The Palace of De. 
lights, and other Poems. By Henry Osborne, M.A. (Digby 
and Long.) — Allegories are always hard reading, but an 
allegory that is a “fragment” is surely something that 
ought not to be imposed on the public. We can guess what is 
intended by Carnac, Eunoé, Eusbac, and Sciolac, though the form 
of the names is very odd, but why they all, for surely Eusbac 
means “ piety,” should drink the deadly goblet at the bidding of the 
Queen of the Palace, and be driven out by “ armed masters, fierce, 
implacable,” and what happened to them afterwards, we cannot 
guess. —— The Withered Jester, and other Poems. By Arthur 
Patchett Martin. (J.M. Dent and Co.)—“ The Withered Jester” 
(admirably portrayed, by the way, on the title-page by Mr. Phil 
May) reminds us, perhaps a little too strongly, of the “ Vision of 
Sin.” It is not the best specimen of Mr. Martin’s verse. We 
prefer “‘ The Agnostic’s Apology,” and, of the humorous kind, in 
which Mr. Martin is at least as happy as in the serious, “My 
Cousin from Pall Mall.” These are too long to quote, but here is 
a fair sample of Mr. Martin’s verse :— 


** For her the smile, and for him the tear, 

Brother and Sister on Life’s wild way ! 

For be was the Child of December drear 
And she the babe of the blithesome May! 


He dark and grim as the stormfal sea, 

She bright and fair as the blushing dawn : 
He like a gnarled and leafless tree, 

She with the grace of the flying fawn. 


The Child of grief, and the babe of joy, 
They grew together, yet wide apart; 
The lightsome girl, and the gloomy boy, 

Unlike in feature, in mind and heart. 


For the thorn was his, and hers the rose, 
He was as night, and she as the day ; 

He was rocked to the blast of December snows, 
And she in the bowers of flow’ry May!” 


In Unknown Seas. By George Horton. (Cambridge University 
Press.)—The vignettes of beauties and singers, as Mr. Horton 
draws them in his verse, have some merit, but of substance rather 
than of form. How could a cultivated writer allow the strange 
rhyme which we have italicised to pass his revision ?— 


* And let us not forget, where’er we wander 
To seek for sweet Rowena, Henghist’s child, 
She was of larger mould than these, and blonder.” 


—We have also received :—Rhymes and Dreams. By Henry 
Houlding. (B. Moore, Burnley.)——Poems. By Griffith Rhys. 
(Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)——Our Queen, and other Poems. 
By Lillian. (Digby and Long.)——The Viking’s Bride, and other 
Poems. By R. Menzies Fergusson, M.A. (Alexander Gardner.) 
Jason of the Golden Fleece. By Manners Stephenson. (Simp- 
kin, Marshall, and Co.)——-Modern Song from Classic Story. By 
G. Hunt Jackson. (Spottiswoode and Co.)——Songs and other 
Verses. By Dollie Radford. (John Lane.)——Spring’s Immortality, 
and other Poems. By Mackenzie Bell. (Ward, Lock, and Bowden.) 
—Teutram: a Northern Drama. By “A Graduate of Balliol.” 
(Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)——The New World, and other 
Verse. By Louis James Block. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) ——Love's 
Music, and other Poems. By Annie Matheson, (Sampson Low, 
Marston, and Co.)———-The Sword and the Everlasting Image. By 
Antonia Williams. (Labour Press Society, Manchester.)—— 
Visions of Solyma, and other Poems. By John McDowell Leavitt. 
(Anson D. F. Randolph and Co., New York.) 








New Epirions.—The Arabian Nights’ Entertainments. Trans- 
lated by Edward William Lane. With Introduction by Joseph 
Jacobs. 6 vols. (Gibbings and Co.)—Mr. Jacobs’ introduction 
is a decided gain to this edition of Lane’s translation. He knows 
his subject well, and he regards the matter of morals from the 
right point of view. Of the “unexpurgated” editions, which a 
degraded taste, masquerading under the guise of literary con- 
science, hypocritically extols, he speaks with admirable plainness. 
The edition is convenient in form.——Life’s Little Ironies. By 
Thomas Hardy. (Osgood, McIlvaine, and Co.)——The King’s Own, 
by Captain Marryatt (Routledge and Son), is the first volume of 
the “ King’s Own Edition.”” Mr. W. L. Courtney furnishes @ 
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i ion, in which he gives an outline of the author’s 
pee an — a special introduction to the tale. We must 
err our dissent from the judgment that puts Marryatt above 
Mfr Clark Russell, except, indeed, in the point of humour.—In 
another edition of Marryatt’s novels, edited by Mr. R. Brimley 
Johnson (J. M. Dent and Co.), we have The Pacha of Many Tales, 
Snarley Yow; or, The Dog-Fiend, and Japhet in Search of a Father. 
_—The Collegians, by Gerald Griffin (Downey and Co.), containing 
a memoir of the author.—In the “Novels of Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson ” (W. Heinemann), The Fisher Lass——In “The 
‘Author's Favourite Edition ” of the Waverley Novels (Archibald 
Constable), Woodstock, 2 vols. ; and The Highland Widow, and 


other Tales. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 





————__>——_—— 
Biggs (C.), Six Months in Jerusalem, cr 8v0 ....:.cc-cscee-cceeeeeseesces (Mowbray) 7/6 
Burleigh (B., Two Campaigns: Madagascar and Ashantee, 8vo ...... ( arias 16/0 
Davidson (H. 0.), The Story of a Lost Soul, cr 8vo ........ entensese ses (Simpkin) 6/0 
Dent (R. K.), aud Another, Historic Staffordshire, 4to........0......06 (simpkin) 10/0 
Deuteronomy, ejited by R. G. Mou'ton (Modern Reader's Bib'e)(Macwmillan) 2/6 
Dorr (J. C. B.), A Cathedral Pilgrimage, 18m0_ .. ..........ccee0e (Macmillan) 3/0 
French Wood Oarvings, edited by E. Rowe, folio . (Batsford) 12/0 
Gould (S. B.), Dartmoor Ldyl!s, Cr 8V0 .....-ssecesseesseeneeeeesresenesen ees (Methuen) 6/0 


Jogendra Nath Bhattaeharya: Hinda Castes and Sects, cr 8vo...... (Chacker) 16/0 
Rubland (G.), Ruin of the World’s Agriculture and Trade, roy. 8vo ...(Low) 2/0 
Ryde (W. C.), The Agricultural Rates Act, 1896, cr 8vo ......... (Shaw & Sons) 4,0 
Seagrim (D.), The Officer’s Guide to Campaigniag Equipment (Gale & Pelden) 2/6 
Sloane (W. M.), The Life of James McCosh, 8vo ..... (T.&T. Clark) 9/0 
Smith (W. R.), Angio-Neurosis, 8V0..........+04 senseee ....(Simpkin) 4/0 
Thomas (A.) (Mrs. Pender Cuclip), Four Women i Case...(F. V. White) 6/0 
Vandeleur (J.), Val: a Story of the Tivy-Side, 2 vole. cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 12/0 
Whymper (E.), Chamonix and the Range of Mont Blanc, cr 8vo ...(Murray) 3/0 
















Cheques, and (Post-Ofice Orders 369 Strand) payable to “ John 
Baker.” 





To ensure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing 
Office not later than the first post on Friday. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the PuBLISHER, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 


The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL 
anp UpHam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., U.S.A.; Tue 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York, U.S.A.; Messrs. Brentano’s, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A.; GALIGNANI’s LIBRARY, 224 Rue de Rivoli, Paris; and Tue 
Harotp A. Witson Company, Lrp., 35 King Street West, Toronto, 
Canada, where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 





received. 





Seale of Charges for Advertisements, 


OUTSIDE Paces, TWELVE GUINEAS. 














PASO: 55 <iss:eoste ...£10 10 0] Narrow Column .. 0 

Half-Page .... 5 5 0O| Half-Column ..... 0 

Quarter-Page . 212 6| Quarter-Column.. 6 
CoMPANIES. 

Outside Page..........cccscsrcceees £14 14 0| Inside Page ..........csccsseeeeeees £12123 0 
Five lines (50 words) and under in broad colamn (half-width), 5s.; and 1s. a 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. an inch. 

Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. an inch. 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s, an inch. 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. an inch, 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net. 
Terms of Subscription, 
Half. 
deluding postage to any part of the United Yerly- Yearly, Quarterly. 
1 EE ATT LONI Hs 1 8 ..... O14 Sans 072 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 
SRA Mleonsscc-cvcte-tetiam crusts nate Tere oo 015 3...... 078 


([PACHERS’ GUILD of GREAT BRITAIN and 
IRELAND, 
seat 74 GOWER STREET, LONDON, W.O. 
ANTED, for High School in India, experienced ENGLISH MISTRESS, 


DRAWING MISTRESS, and MUSIC MISTRESS (Vio.in and Pianoforte).— 
Apply to Registrar, Miss COOPER. 
natea tinged 


A LADY WISHES to RECOMMEND a High-class 

4 , ADIE3’ SCHOOL in the neighbourhood of London, Exceptional 

par pay advantages, Distinguished Professors; pleasant and refined home, 

tennis toa ne hay een i ry individual Tk large garden with 
ue - > Mi 

Oraven Street, Gharing Ores wid or Prospectus to +» Miss Brough, 25 


’ 
=. MARY S, HARLOW, ESSEX.—PREPARATORY 
pa A “a Scholarships and good places in the Public Schools; Navy Class; fees 
« ete 3 University and Foreign Masters; chapel, gymvasium, large fields, 
and ob erences, the Lord Bishop of Peterborough, Head-Masters of Marlborough 
Si arterhouse, Sir Theodore Martin, K.U.B., Sir Dyce Duckworth, M.D., 











EASTERN CARPETS AND RUGS. 


LIBERTY and CO. hold the richest and most carefully selected Stock of 
TURKISH, PERSIAN, INDIAN, and other ORIENTAL CARPETS. 
_ Being direct Importers, Messrs. Liberty are able to offer Eastern Carpets at 
inexpensive cost. Inspection invited. Illustrated Carpet Catalogue, post-free. 


_ JAPANESE CARPETS and RUGS. 
Reproductions of Old Persian, Indian, and Turkish designs and colourings 
Suitable for Breakfast, Dining, and Billiard Rooms, Libraries, Halla, &., 
9ft. by 6 ft , £1 7s. 6d.; 10 ft. by 7 ft., £2 5s. 
RUGS to match, 5ft, by 2 ft. 6in., 6s, 6d. ; 6 ft. by 3ft., 8. 6d. 


LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., Regent Street, London, W. 
On 8. i ee 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS. 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


OLD EMBROIDERIES AND 
BROCADES. 


XVIth and XVIIth CENTURY 
CARPE 








DEBENHAM 
AND 


FREEBODY’S | OLD ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


FURNITURE. 
ORIENTAL PORCELAIN. 


WIGMORE STREET, LONDON, W. 


Wm. & GEo. LAW. 
COFFEE—SUGAR—TEA. 


104 NEW OXFORD STREET, W.C. 


DSTRESSING HEADACHES, indigestion, 

simulated neuralgia, and nervous depres- 
sion, are frequently caused by some peculiarity 
of the Vision, which can at once be overcome 
by the use of proper glasses, 


STRAINED See 
“OUR EYES,” 

By JOHN BROWNING, F.RA.S, F.B.M.S., 
President of The British Optical Association, 
&c. (now in its Sixteenth Edition), price 1s, ; 

Or consult, free of charge— 
MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
OPHTHALMIC OPTICIAN, 
S$ STRAND, LONDON. 


ee oe 
LONDON. Established 1810. 


GALLERIES. 











VISION. 








SUN 


SPECIAL SCHEME OF 
Maximum Life Assurance 
AT 
Minimum Cost. 


For Prospectus and full particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, 
63 Threadneedle Street, London E.C. 





INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 
All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark, 
Long! ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on appli- 
: cation 
“oe BE. DENT and CO, _- 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 








7. OXFORD B.A. good in Classics and Athletice, 


SKEKS A 
TRAVELLING or r+ somena TUTORSHIP, 
Address— 
“Pp, B. W.,” Kilmington Rectory, Bath. 


ORDEN HOUSE, GUILDEN MORDEN, ROYSTON, 
HERTS.—Mr, ASHLKY BICKERSTETH, M.A. Trin, Coll. Camb., PRE- 
PARES BOYS be'ween seven and fourteen for the Public Schools and Royal 
Navy. Extensive grounds; most healthy situation; gymnasium and carpenter’g 
shop.—Term:, £35 a t.rm; reduction for Brothers, Prosp2ctus on application, 


WITZERLAND.—ROVIO above the LAKE LUGANO. 

Agreeablo climatic resort on the Western bent of Monte Generoso 
(Righi of Northern Italy). 1,650 feet above the sea. Fine mountain and 
sylvan scenery. Comfortable residence and board at the Pension Generoso, 
Terms, 303h. weekly.—Prospectus gratis by the PROPRIETOR, 











A eahaeete TYPE-WRITING by a LADY.— 


MSS, and other matter. 





ir E. R. Russell, &c, NEX' ts 
M.A, Head-Macte?, NEXT 1ERM SEPTEMBER léth,—Rev, 8S, G. JOEL, 


Terms: 1s. per 1,000 words, 
Miss L. NICHOLSON, 13 LLOYD SQUARE. CLERKENWELL. W.O. 
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HE COLONIAL COLLEGE and TRAINING 
FARMS, LIMITED, 
HOLLESLEY BAY, SUFFOLK. 


PREPARATION FOR AND INTRODUCTION TO COLONIAL LIFE, &, 


Full information from the Director at above Addres3; or from 
6 Victoria Street, Westminster Abbey, S8.W. 





SPATRIA AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
vid CARLISLE. 
Thorough practical and Scientific Training. Preparation for Oolonies in 
Agriculture and Mining. Gold Medal recently gained at R.A.S.E.’s Senior 
Examination.—Apply the PRINCIPAL. 


AUSANNE, CHAMP FLEURI. — EDUCATIONAL 
ESTABLISHMENT for ELDER GIRLS. Exceptional opportunities for 
French, German, Music, Singing, and Painting. Preparation for University 
Exams, Grounds of five acres, with tennis-court.—Principals, Miss WILLS, for- 
merly Head-Mistreses of the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WOKMS. 
Escort from London, September 15th. 








UNDLE SCHOOL.—Classical, Modern, Science, and 

Engineer'ng sides. Fees, £65 to £75a year. Since September, 1893, Thirteen 

Open Scholarships and Exhibitions have been gained at the Universities.— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 





GENTLEMEN. 
Visitor—The Lorp BisHor oF CHICHESTER. 
Provost—The Rev. Canon Lowsg, D.D., Provust of Lancing College. 
Head-Mistress—Miss MOORE, Cambridge Historical Tripos, lst Class, 

Terms from Fifty Guineas. Preparation for University Examinations. Large 
house, private (licensed) chapel, gardens, tennis-courts, playing-field.—Apply to 
Miss RANDALL, tady-Warden, St. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex, 

MICHAELMAS Ti RM BEGINS SEPTEMBER 18th. 


St MICHAEL’S SCHOOL ror THE DAUGHTERS OF 





T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY 
(Limited), POLMONT, N.B.—Head-Mistress: Miss DANIEL (late 
Resident Lecturer in w.assics, Girton College, Cambridge). Thorough Intel- 
leetual and Physical Training. Healthy site. Good playing-fields and gymnasium, 
Easy access to Edinburgh and Glasgow.—Particulars from SECRETARY. 





IXHOLME, DORKING.—BOYS are PREPARED for 
the PUBLIO SCHOOLS and ROYAL NAVY. Inclusive fees, 80 or 100 
guineas a year according to age. Boys under six years of age are tauzht in the 
Kinder-Garten Department by a fully trained Teacher. Fees, 60 guineas a year. 
—Principal, Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in Honours), 





DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 

84 HAGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss JAPP, B.A. 

—The School Course includes the subjccts of a High Schvolcurriculum. Natural 

Science, with Laboratory work; Drawing, Singing and Harmouy, Needlework, 

and Physical Exercises. Fees, Four to Six Guineasa Term, Prospectuses, &c., 

can be obtained from the Secretary. The NEXT TERM COMMENCES 
SEPTEMBER 15th. Private Omnibuses daily from Moseley and Handsworth, 
18 Newhall Street, Birmingham, T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 





ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—Head-Master : Rev. 

T. FIELD, M.A., late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and Master at 

Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships in the School and valuable Exhibitions 

to the Universities, Boys pass direct to Woolwich and Sandhurst. NEXT TERM, 
SEPTEMBER 17th—PREPARATORY DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 





UDOR-HALL SCHOOL, FOREST HILL, S.E.— 
ADVANCED MODERN EDUCATION for GIRLS.—Principal and Head. 
Mistress, Mra. HAMILTON, Girton, Cambridge. Professors Seeley, F.R.S., 
J. W. Hales, M.A., H. KE. Malden, M.A., G. Garcia, R.A.M.; Dr. Reich, Mons, 
Pradeau, Mons. Larpent, Herr Loman, Herr Gottheimer, &. Large gym- 
nasium, tennis, swimming, riding. Prospectus on application, 





ANOR HOUS#EH CLAPHAM SW. 
Head-Master: F.C. MAXWELL M.A., LL.D. (Cantab.) 
Special attention is paid to healtb, character, good manners, discipline, and 
games: thorough grounding in elementary work. One-third of School (with only 
one failure) passed Public Examinations in 1895, 





HIGWELL SCHOOL.—A PREPARATORY HOUSE 

tor BOYS between 8 and 12 will be opened in SEPTEMBER in the charge 

ot G. H. COBB, Eeq., M.A., formerly Exhibitioner of Oriel College, Oxford, and 

some time Principal of Gisburne Hous3 School, Watford.—Apply for particulars 
to the Rev. R. D. SWALLOW, M.A., Head-Master. 





ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. — First 
Grade Endowed School. Boys Prepared for Universities, Army, and 
Professional Examinations. Special preparation for Royal Navy. Valuable 
Scholarships and Exhibitions. Highest inclusive fee, 55 guineas.—D. E. 
NORTON, M.A., Head-Master, 





T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, #60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
—— sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 29th.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A,, 
arden. 





WITZERLAND.—Refined HOME OFFERED to a few 

S _GIRLS. Thorough study of French and German, Music and Painting. 

Visiting Masters. English comforts. Great attention given to health and 

recreation. Bracing climate. Proximity of mouutains and lake. Highest 

a references. Moderate terms.—For prospectus, apply to Miss HEISS, 
ienne, 


BSHOPSTONE MANOR, SUSSEX. — Rev. J. F. 
i RICHARDS, M.A. (Balliol), first-class Classical Moderations and Final 
School, with seventeen years’ successful experience, REOKIVES a few PUPILS 
above fifteen to prepare for University and other higher Examinations, or for 
general education, Individzal care, Seaside; very healthy. Post town, Lewes, 








a 


ote AGRICULTURAL COLLEGS 
CIRENCESTER. 4 
For Pro: tus of College, Farm and Dairy, Scholarships, Di. 
apply to the PRINCIPAL. © _ Ps Diplomas, &e,, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS TUESDAY, October 13th, 





TONEYGATE SCHOOL, LEICESTER.—A first-rate 
Preparatory School at very moderate fees. Many Scholarships recent} 
geined at the Public Schools, including Six at Charterhouse. The Resident 
Masters are graduates in honours of Oxford or Cambridge. The house stands 
in its own grounds in a high and healtby situation away from the town 
References to the Dean of Peterborough and the Head-Masters of Charterhouse 
and other Publie Schools.—Full particulars from the Misses FRANKLIN, 





RADFIELD COLLEGE, BERKS.—SPECIAL NAVY 

#¥ a1 =o nous intended for the Royal 7, Several ENTRANCE 
- NS, value 2 ineas per annum, are offered speci : 

—Apply to The WARDENS ’ pecially for this class, 





VIOTORIA UNIVERSITY. 
HE YORKSHIRE COLLEGE, LEEDS, 


Tke TWENTY-THIRD SESSION of the DEPARTMENT of SCIENOR, 
TECHNOLOGY, ard ARTS will BEGIN on OOTOBER 6th and the SIXTy. 
SIXTH of the SCHOOL of MEDICINE on OCTOBER Ist, 1896. 

The Clases prepare for the following Professions :—Chemistry, Civil, Mechani- 
cal, Electrical, and Sanitary Engineering, Coal Mining, Textile Industries, Dye. 
ing, Leather Manufacture, Agriculture, School Teaching, Medicine, and Surgery, 
pc pee y Degrees are also conferred in the Faculties of Arts, Science, Medicine, 
and Surgery. 

Lyddon Hall has been established for Students’ residence. 

Prospectus of any of the above may be had from the REGISTRAR, 





ALTON LODGE, HAMPTON HILL, MIDDLESEX, 

—Mi:s COOKE, L.L.A., is prepared to RECEIVE Nine or Ten GIRLS 

for careful education. The School is specially adapted for pupils needing in. 

dividual attention, and for those unable to bear the strain of High School 
methods.—Prospectuses and references on application. 





4 ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master, Rev. HERBERT A. 
DALTON, M.A.—Inclusive term, £66 6s, per annum. A Navy Olass has 
recently been formed. The Rev. A. V. GREGORIK, M.A., will be in charge of 
the Preparatory House for Boys from eight to thirteen. NEXT TERM 
BEGINS SEPTEMBER 15th.—Apply, Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felstid, Essex, 





ersten for PUBLIC SCHOOLS and R.N. by 
OXFORD GRADUATE in Honours, experienced in Tuition. Excellent 
modern Rectory House. Cricket, football, tennis, fishing. Healthy and bracing 
situation. ‘Te-timonials and Li-t of Successes.—Address, RECTOR, care of 
Canon Nicholl, Streatham Rectory, S.W. 





on of Monsieur Waddington, late French Ambassador in London) 
RECEIVES PUPILS at his Residence, 22 RUE DUFRENOY, PASSY, PARIS, 
Pupils preparing for the Army, Diplomatic, and other Services. Highest 
references, Present addres, Pailton House, Rugby. Monsieur Ernou will bein 
London on September 9th for three days at 32 Halsey Strect, Cadogan Square, 
when he will be glad to give personally further information. 


a OnPELS PAUL ERNOU (five years Tutor to the 





ONMOUTH GRAMMAR SCHOOL.—Head-Master: 

E. H. CULLEY, Esq., M.A.—Endowment, £2,800 per annum. £800 a 

year in Scholarships and Exhibitions. Tuition fee, £6 per annum. The School 

has unique advantages of situation, and a first-rate record of health. The 

NEXT TERM COMMENCES on FRIDAY, September 18th. Boarders 

arrive the previous evening. For Terms, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, the 
School House, Monmouth, 





REPARATORY SCHOOL, CULGAITH VICARAGE, 
CARLISLE.—Rev. J. TALEOT EDWARDS, M.A. (Olas, Trip. Camb.) 

late Senior Classical Master at St. Colamba’s Coll., PREPARES BOYS for the 
NAVY and PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Great experience and success with young Boys. 
Large modern house, tevnis-court, playing fields, &c. Careful attention to athletics. 





ORCESTER CATHEDRAL KING’S SCHOOL— 
Head-Master: Rev. W. H. CHAPPEL, M.A., formerly House-Master at 
Marlborough.—First Grade Endowed schoo). Valuable Scholarshiys and Ex- 
hibitions at the Universities, Fees moderate. Reductions to Olergy. Modern 
School House. NEXT TERM, SEPTEMBER 22nd, Election to King’s Scholar- 
ships in November. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE SCHOOL, GOWER ST, 
W.O.—Head-Master, H. W. EVE, Ecq., M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity 
College, Cambridge. MICHAELMAS TERM COMMENOES SEPTEMBER I4th. 
The School 1s carried on in strict accordauce with the principles laid down by 
the Founders of University College, and is organised as a First-Grade Modern ard 
Classical School.—For prospectus, apply to the Office, Gower Street, W.0. 
J. M. HORSBURGH, M.A., Secretary. 








RINOIPAL, TRAINING COLLEGE. 


The COMMITTEE of BEDE TRAINING OOLLEGE for SOHOOLMASTERS, 
DURHAM, proposeto APPOINT a PRINCIPAL to take charge of the College 
on January Ist, 1897. . 

The stipend of the Principal is £400 a year, together with a house, rent and 
taxes free, and with certain allowances, 

Candidates must be in Holy Orders, or be intending to take Orders, They 
must be Graduates of one of the Universities of the United Kingdom. 

Applications must ba made, with not more than five written testimonials and 
three references, on or before September 16th next, to be addressed to the Rev. 
Dr. NORMAN, Houghton-le-Spring, 8.8.0, Durham, 





HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(late 5 FITZROY STREET, W.), 
SALUSBURY ROAD, BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is offered 
to Ladies who desire to become Teachers, . 

Kindergarten Teachers are also prepared for the Higher Certificate of the 
National Froebel Union. nite 

Junior Students are poems for the Oambr‘dge Higher Lo-al Examinations. 

Scholarships offered in all Divisions, COLLEGE YEAR BEGINS SEPTEM- 
BER 16th, 1896. vee 

Address, Principal, Miss ALIOE WOODS, the Maria Grey Training College, 
Salusbury Road, Brondesbury, N.W, 
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CE a 
[SH INTERMEDIATE EDUCATION ACT, 1899. 
GLAMORGAN COUNTY SCHEME. - 


COWBRIDGE SCHOOL DISTRICT. 


repare! to APPOINT a HEAD-MISTRESS 
ve District, The Scheme provides for 40 





RNING BODY are 
he Gor’ SCHOOL of the a 


per annum, with Capitation Fees varying from £1 to £3, according 
the ages and attainments of Scholars. s 

to ned to the School is a Hostel for the Accommodation of about 12 Boarders, 
— Head-Mistress will reside there, and be entitlei to the fees paid by 

and = according to a scale fixed by the Scheme. __ 

Boar pte must be Graduates of the United Kingdom, or have Passed 

— tions thet would have entitled a Man to Proceed to Graduation; must 

oy Teaching experience in Secondary or High Schools, and previous 

have ing will be considered an important qualification. ; 

Traini “J of the Scheme giving full particulars, may be obtained from W. E, R. 
CEN Esq., County Offices, Cardiff, price 1s. each, 

A A pplications, stating oge, emery ees -_ bean re reeny fo bg 

stimonials, mus in my hands notlaterthan A th, 
moxe than three te ; WM. T. GWYN 


T 
for the 


irs. 
@ salary £150 


i Clerk to the Governing Body. 
Town Olerk’s Office, Cowbridge, 
August 7th, 1 





Sjt. THOMAS’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
ALBERT ENBANKMENT, LONDON, 8.E. 


Tke WINTER SESSION of 1896-97 will OPEN on_ FRIDAY, October 2sd, 
me the prizes will be distributed at 3 p.m. by the Right Hon. Lord Justice 

INDLEY. 

Three Entrance Scholarships will be offered for competition ‘in September, viz. = 
—One of £150 and one of £60 in Chemistry and Physic:, with either Physio'ogy, 
Botany, or Zoology, for first year’s Students ; one of £50 in Anatomy, Physiology, 
aud Chemistry, for third year’s Students. 

Scholarships and money prizes of the value of £300 are awarded at the 
Sessional Examinations, as well as several medals, 

Special Classes are held throughout the year for the Preliminary Scientife 
and Intermediate M.B. Examinations of the University of London. 

All Hospital Appointments are open to Students without charge. 

_ be School Buildings and the Hospital can be seen on application to the Medical 
ecretary. 

The Fees may be paid in one sum or by iustalments. Entries may be made 
separately to Lecture or to Hospital Practice; and special arrangements are 
made for Students entering in their second or subsequent years, also for Dental 
Students and for qualified Practitioners. 

A Register of approved Lodgings is kept by the Medical Secretary, who also 
has a list of local Medical Practitioners, Clergymen, and others who receive 
Students into their houses. 

For Prospectuses and all particulars apply to Mr. RENDLE, the Medical 
Secretary. H. P. HAWKINS, Dean, 








DINBURGH SCHOOL of MEDICINE for WOMEN. 


Full courses of instruction are given in this School and in the Royal Infirmary 
aalifying for the Medical and Surgical Degrees of the 
a UNIVERSITY of EDINBURGH, 
now open to women on the same terms as to men. Total fees for 
Hospital, £100 in one sum or £.05 in instalments.—For particulars 
Classes, &c., apply to the Dean, Dr. SOPHIA JEX-BLAKF, 
Surgeon Square, Edinburgh, The WINTER SESSION BEGINS OCTOBER 13th. 


T GEORGE’S HOSPITAL, 
S HYDE PARK CORNER, 8.W. 
ADDITIONAL ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most EARNESTLY 
SOLICITED. 
Bankers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, S.W. 
His Grace the DukE of WESTMINSTER, ¥-G.} Treasurers, 


TimoTHy Hotes, Esq. 
Cc. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St, George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 


landed property. 


UY’Ss HOSPITAL ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS.— 

TWO OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in SCIENCE of the valve of £150 and 

£60, and TWO in ARTS of the value of £100 and £50 are OFFERED for 

COMPETITION in SEPTEMBER NEXT.—Full particulars, with copies of 

papers set at the lact Examination, may be obtained on application to the DEAN, 
Guy's Hospital, London Bridge, 8.E. 


DINBURGH MEDICAL EDUCATION.—A LEC- 
TURER at the Edinburgh School of Medicine takes a few RESIDENT 
PUPILS. Home comforts, together with careful and thorough Preparation for 
the Examinations, are afforded. References exchanged.—Apply, Dr. DAWSON 
TURNER, 37 George Square, Edinburgh, 


HE LONDON HOSPITAL MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


The WINTER SESSION will COMMENCE on THURSDAY, October Ist. 

The Hospital is the largest general hospital in the kingdom, and contains 
nearly 800 beds. Number of in-patients last year, 10,559; out-patients, 154,617 
accidents, 16,323, 

Surgical operations daily. Major operations in 1895, 1,779. 

APPOINTMENTS :—Fifty qualified resident or salaried appointments are made 
annually. Dressers, Maternity Assistants, clinical, and post-mortem clerks are 
appointed every three months. All appointments are free to students of the 
Hospital, Resident Officers have free board. 

SCHOLARSHIPS AND PrRizES.—Entrance Scholarships, value £120, £60, £60, 
£35, £30, and £20, will be offered for competition at the end of September, 
Numerous Scholarships and Prizes are given annually. 

Fees, 120 guineas in one payment, or 130 guineas by instalments. A reduction 
of 15 guineas is allowed to the sons of members of the profession. 

Luncheons or dinners at moderate charges can be obtained in the Students’ 
Club, The Students’ Clubs Union, embracing all the Scientific, Social, and 
Athletic Clubs, is available to all Students. The Clubs Union Ground is at 
Lower Edmonton, 

The Metropolitan, Metropolitan District, East London, and South-Eastern 
Railway Stations are close to the Hospital and College, 

For farther information apply personally, or by letter, to 

Mile End, E. MUNRO SCOTT, Warden. 


T. MARY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL, 
PADDINGTON, W.—The WINTER SESSION BEGINS on OCTOBER Ist 
= an Introductory Address, at 4p.m., by Mr. MoRTON SmaLE. The ANNUAL 
aE NER will be HELD in the EVENING at the KING'S HALL, HOLBORN 
STAURANT, Dr, FarQguuxarson, M.P., in the Chair, 
om OCTOBER 2nd a CONVERSAZIONE will be HELD in the OLD and NEW 
-PATIENTS' ROOMS, and in the MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


eis ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS in NATURAL SOIENCE. 
onde fe = Five of £52 103., will be awarded by Examination on September 
(* Two of which are specially open to Students from Oxford and Cambridge.) 
— are Sixteen Resident Appointments in the Hospital open to Students 
Era - expense. The School provides complete preparation for the Higher 
= ore and Degrees of the Universities, 
can esidential College is at present at 33 and 35 Westbourne Terrace, W. 
8 may be had on application to the Warden, Mr. E. W. Roughton. 
The Foundats OLARENCE MEMORIAL WING. 
HRH th mantion-stone of this important addition to the Hospital was laid by 
on si ie —— of Wales, and the builders are now at work upon it. This 
Wo Beds ae provide a new Ont-Patients’ Department, Wards for Lying-in 
then ba pn jatsidential College for Medical Officers and Students, who will 
School, © to their work and directly under the influence of the Medical 


For Prospectus apply to Mr, F, H. MADDEN, the School Secretary. 


G. P. FIELD, Dean. 
A. P. LUFF, M.D., Sub-Dean. 


which are 
School and He 
of Scholarships, 























TO INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts, 

Sipe pe RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

commended — The list includes Private Asylums, &. Schools also re 
-—Address, Mr, G. B. STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.O. 


APYICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 

Graduates) gi ASTIO ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 

in the Silsetcns advice and assistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 

Home or ree “tne = np r Girls) and toners og all Examinations at 
ey ent of Requirements shou sent to the M 

R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C, it iid 





peoneaneee ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS we con = owen 


1848, 


£25,000,000 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT BOOKS SUPPLIED. 

The most Expert Bookfinder Extant. Drama, Medical, Travels, Science, 

First Editions, Art, Theology, Fiction, &c.,—no matter what thesubject. Please 

S:ate Wants. Patronised by the Nobility—-EDWARD BAKER’S GREAT 

BOOKSHOP, 14 and 16 John Bright Street, Birmingham, Books Bought, Lent, 
or Exchanged, 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI- 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 


A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases. Specimen Number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED. 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Loxpon. Code: UNIcopE. 


140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 








AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 

STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the READING 

PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 

for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 

PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application. 





SECOND EDITION, with Fresh Introduction and New Stories. 


DOG STORIES 
FROM 


“THE SPECTATOR”: 


Being Anecdotes of the Intelligence, Reasoning Power, Affection, 
and Sympathy of Dogs, selected from the Correspondence 
columns of the Spectator. With an Introduction by J. ST. 


LOE STRACHEY. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


“ An amusing book, which is certain to find a welcome.”’—Standard, 
“ A very interesting series,”’—Times, 


“The book is interesting to all lovers of dozs.”—Speaker, 


London: T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, E.C. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIBS. 
By Miss THACKERAY, 


The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.O., to whom Subscriptions and 
Donations towards the Fands of the Association should be sent,—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM BOUVERIE, and O0., 1 Pall Mall East, 8. W. 











ROWLANDS’ MACASSAR OIL 


Preserves, Beautifies, Strengthens the Hair. 
Also in Golden Colour. 3/6, 7/-, 10/6. 


ROWLANDS’ ODONTO. 


The Best and Safest Dentifrice. 2/9. 
Of Chemists and Perfumers. 


Send Postal Order to A. ROWLAND and SONS, 20 Hatton Garden, London, 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON’S 
LIST. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL LIBRARIES 
AND BOOKSELLERS’. 


NOW READY. 


THE KING’S REVENGE. 


By CLAUDE BRAY. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The story is strikingly forceful and direct, and 
ehows an ability that entitles Mr. Bray to rank high 
with those writers who have made English historical 

eriods the groundwork of romance of a more or less 
anciful order.” —Literary World, 


NOW READY, 


OUT OF THE WORKHOUSE. 


By Mrs. HERBERT MARTIN, 
Author of “ Britomart,” &c. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The story is pleasantly written, and is always 
both healthy and interesting.”—Scotsman, 


NOW READY. 


THE YOKE OF FREEDOM. 


By CHARLES JAMES, 
Author of “‘ On Turnham Green,” &c. 
In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 63, 

“In * The Yoke of Freedom,’ which has the merit 
of te’ng entertaining and readable, Mr. James goes 
into the labour question in a grim, realistio way that 
serves to show man’s individual selfishness and collec- 
tive stupidity when the forces of labour and capital 
come into opposition. This pitiful story of the lives 
8 ~— workers is extremely well handled,’ —Literary 

orld, 


NOW READY. 


GODDESSES THREE. 


By D. HUGH PRYOCE. 
In 2 vols. crown 8vo, 12s. 


NOW READY. 


The QUICKSANDS of PAC- 


TOLUS. By H. ANNESLEY VACHELL, Author of 
‘The Romance of Judge Ketchum,” &. In 1 
vo'. crown 8vo, 6s. 

** Mr. Vachell is a powerful de’ineator of character. 
He has impressed each of his crea'ions with a dis- 
tinct and recognisable personality. Besides this, his 
s‘ory is good, his local colouring fresh and vivid, his 
e:hics sound.” —Guardian. 


NOW READY. 


WISDOWM’S FOLLY. By A.V. 


Duttoy, Author of “ Theories,” *‘ Jonathan 
Toms,” &c. In 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Few beginning this novel will Jay it down till 
they turn the Jast p»ge.”’—Pall Mall Gazette. 
“‘Thoroughly well written and entirely interest- 
ing.’”’—Daily Chronicle, 


NOW READY. 


The MAN WHO DISAP- 


PEARED. By Rivineron Prxe. In 1 vol, 
crown 8vo, 63, 
“A clever tale of mystery, with a certain grim 
hemour in the telling.”—Saturday Review. 


THE NEW ISSUE OF THE 
NOVELS or Mrs. HENRY WOOD. 


THE TWENTIETH VOLUME, 


DENE HOLLOW 


(FORTY-FIFTH THOUSAND), 
IS NOW READY. 


In red cloth, gold Jettered on side, similar to the 
3s. 6d. Edition, 23. 6d. 
In green cloth, go'd lettered on back, but with a 
plainer binding, 2s, 
To ke followed at regular intervals by the other 
Stories in the Series, 





London: RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 





THE 
TESTIMONY OF THE FOUR GOSPELS 
Concerning Jesus Christ. 
By Rev. CHarites Voysry, B.A. 


Price 33, 6d. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 





Begins a New Volume. 
ONE SHILLING net. 


In order to meet innumerable re- 
quests from all parts of the world to 
reduce the price of the PALL MALL 
MAGAZINE to the original figure of 
One Shilling, it has been resolved 
that, commencing with the current 
SEPTEMBER Number (published on 
August 18th), the price shall be 
ONE SHILLING net. 


PALL MALL MAGAZINE 


(One Shilling net) 


upon the new bs's will show no diminution in 
the care and excellence which has hitherto marked 
its career, The September Number, which begins 
a New Volume, consists of 164 pages of literary 
text and illustratiors, including four pages of 
silver print. This is the first occasion that deli- 
eate Silverpoint Drawings hve been rendered 
in facsimile in the pages of a popular magazine. 


SEPTEMBER NUMBER now ready. 


200 pages, exquisitely Illustrated, including four pages 
of Silverpoint Drawings, two Photogravures, and 


AMONG OTHER OONTENTS :— 


Silverpoint Drawing's 
by Hat Hurst. 


Schlangenbad. 
By W. Biscomse Garpyer, R.I. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 


The Romance of Torpedo-Boats. 
By Lieut. G. E. Armstrona, R.N. 


Old Memories. 
By ielen fom Sir Hua Govan, 
The Cambridge A.D.C. 
By A. H. MarsHALt. 
Illustrated from Memorable Photographs, 


Marat, the Friend of the People. 


By Professor H. Morse STEPHENS, 


The Lilford Vivaria. 
By J. F. Owen. (By permission of 
the late Lord Lilford.) 
With exquisite Illustrations by Archibali 
Thorburn, 


The Country & Towns of the Dart. 


Pait II, By the Ducness oF SOMERSET. 
A Professional Episode. 
By Lord Exnest HAMILTON, 
Price ONE SHILLING net. 


Offices: 18 CHARING CROSS ROAD, 
LONDON, W.C. 


At all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 
Just published, in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 6s. 


HE STORY OF A LOST SOUL: 

a Novel. By HvuGa Coteman Davipson, 

Author of ‘‘The Green Hil!s by the xea,’’ ** Not a 
Moment to Spare,” ** The Old Acam,” &c, 


wee 


Simpxrin, MarsHatt, Hamitton, Kent, & Co., Ltd. 





ena 
SEPTEMBER lst. Price 1s, 64, 


THE FOREIGN CHU 
CHRONICLE AND REVIEW 


s Ia —- ——- Coxr. 
2. RENCH VIEW OF ENGLISH R: 

MEN1S, BLTGIOUS Mor, 
3. Zoua’s Rome. 
4, MirEGLias’ MovEMENT IN Piacenza, 
5. ae —_ Newman, 
6. THE OLp CaTHOoLIc CuuRcH oF ERMANy, 
7. THe RevUE AnGLo-Romarne, ? 4 
8. Toe UNITY OF THE CHURCH OF Curigr, 
9, BisHor Coxr’s Letrgr To Pivs IX, 
10. BurGoN AND MILLER’s TRADITIONAL Terr, 


GILBERT and RivineToy, St. John’ 
Clerkenwell, London, se House, 


MEDOC. 
VIN OBDINAIRE, Per Doom, 


Bo 
Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent Me tBoty 
im ape Wine, ie using 
with or without water, The qualit; 
will be found equal to wine usnaliy ~ 76d, 
sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET, 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 

bottle. We can strongly recom. 

mend thiswine. On comparison it 

will be found equal to wine offered 16g, %, 
at much higher prices by the small 

foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 

FINER CLARETS, of good vintage 
and old in bottle, at 22s., 26s,, 30s., 368, 42s, pe 
dozen, 

HIGH-CLASS CLAETS. 

In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Vintages 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1830, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889. All early im. 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND C0,, 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 








O YCLING 
* AND ALL 
| ACCIDENTS 
INSURED AGAINST BY THE 
Railway Passengers’ Assurance 00, 
NO EXTRA CHARGE FOR LADIES, 
NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION, 
Established 1849. Claims paid, £3,650,000, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
A. VIAN, Secretary, 





IRKBECK BANK, 
ESTABLISHED 1551, 

SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS,, Ohancery Lane, London, 

TWO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand, 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
onthe minimum monthly balances, when not drawa 
below £100. 

STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with fall partior 
lars, po:t-free. 

FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach, 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion, 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 





READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 


Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, 
x 
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Or 


MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 
INTERNATIONAL BIMETALLISM. , By 
Technology- 











BY THE AUTHOR OF “TOM GROGAN.” 
Crown 8vo, 1s., sewed. 


A GENTLEMAN VAGABOND, AND SOME 
OTHERS. 


By F. HOPKINSON SMITH. 











VOLUME I. NOW READY, Super Royal 8vo, 12s. net. 


THE HISTORY OF MANKIND. By Professor 


FriepRicH RaTzeL. Trans'ated from the Second German Edition by A. J. 
Byrusr, M.A. With Preface by HE. B, Txtor, D.0.L. With numerous 
Coloured Plate:, Maps, and Illustrations, 





Globe 8vo, 5s. net. 


POEMS OF UHLAND. Selected and Edited 


by Waterman T. Hewert, Ph.D., Professor of the German Language and 
‘Literature, Cornell University. 


MESSRS. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO. 


Visit of 
HUNG CHANG. 


LI 
READ 


PROBLEMS OF THE FAR EAST. 


JAPAN—COREA—CHINA. 


By the Right Hon. GEORGE N. CURZON, M.P. 
With numerous Illustrations and Maps, Extra crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
ConTaINIna CHAPTERS ON 
The FAR EAST, MONASTICISM in CHINA, 

The COUNTRY and CAPITAL of | AFTER the WAR. 

CHINA, The DESTINIES of the FAR EAST. 
CHINA and the POWERS. GREAT BRITAIN in the FAR 
The SO-CALLED AWAKENING of EAST, 

CHINA. &e, &e, &ec, 


THE AMAZING MARRIAGE. By 


George MEREDITH. Crown 8vo, 6s. [FOURTH EDITION. 
‘Mr. Meredith belongs to the great school of writers of whom Aristophanes, 
Rabelais, Montaigne, Fielding, are some of the most splendid examples. Mr. 
Meredith’s style is not......80 obscure as it is often represented to be,”’—Athenzum,. 


THE NATION’S AWAKENING. 


By Spenser WILEINSoN, Crown 8v0, cloth, 3s, 
‘* Deserves, in our judgment, to be widely read and deeply pondered by British 
statesman and politicians of all ranks and parties.”"—Spectator. 
‘* We know no more earnest and conscientious writer on English policy than 
Mr. Sp Wilkinson.”—Daily News, 








82mo, 3s, 


A CATHEDRAL PILGRIMAGE. By Joua 


0. R. Done, Author of ‘* The Flower of England’s Face,’’ &c, 





THE MODERN READER’S BIBLE.—New Volume. 
DEUTERONOMY. Edited, with an Introduc- 


tiun and Notes, by Ricuarp G. Mouton, M.A. (Camb,), Ph.D. (Penn.) 
Small fcap., 2s. 6d, 





Demy 8vo, 82. 6d. net. 


NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRO- 


NOMY. By F. 0. Sreszine, M.A., Obaplain and Naval Instructor, Royal 
Navy, Examiner in Navigation and Nautical Astronomy to the Royal Naval 
College, Greenwich, 


MACMILLAN and CO, (Limited), London. 





A NEW WORK BY EDWARD WHYMPER. 
Now ready, price 3s. net. 


CHAMONIX AND THE RANGE 
OF MONT BLANC. 


By EDWARD WHYMPER, 


AUTHOR OF 
“ Scrambles amongst the Alps,” “‘ Travels amongst the Great Andes,” &. 


With 65 Illustrations and Maps. 


A few copies in sheets, with uncut edges, are reserved for binding, 
price6s. net. Application for these must be made direct to the Author. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





ON AUGUST 26th, No. 3, PRICE ONE SHILLING, or tue 
NEW AND ENLARGED SERIES 


OF THE 


CORNHILL MAGAZINE. 


Edited by J. ST. LOE STRACHEY. 


CONTENTS. 


Assyr aND WELLINGTON: AN ANNI-) THE FRINGE OF THE DESERT. 
VeRSARY Stupy. By Major-General| G. Hogarth. 
J. F, Maurice, 0.B. CONCERNING TOAST. 
Tux ImPERtat Coronation at Moscow.| THE Provicar’s Return. 
By the Bishop of Peterborough. Seton Merriman. 
a gy od A Soupanese SoLprer ae me ee ee, Be GS. 
i Rage A - nish. 
Aravio to ana Trosninted by Guptaa | THEVE,2A08 OF Ox hos, By Walter 
a (Continued.) Pages From A Private Diary. 
HE Fate or Dusoura, By Charles} Cuarissa Furiosa, Chaps, 33-36, By 
Selby Oakley, W. E. Norris, 


By D. 


By Henry 





London : SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S8.W. 





(SHEAR BOOKS.—Threepence Discount in the Shilling 
allowed from the published price of nearly all New Books, Bibles, Prayer- 


THE ENEMIES: a Novel. By E.H 
Cooper, Author of *‘ Richard Escott,” &. 6s. 
** A well-written and interesting book.”—Manchester Courier. 
** Superior in its varied contents and sustained interest to the bulk of curren? 
fiction.”—Glasgow Herald. 
“A book of considerab'e power.”—Manchester Guardian, 


THE VIGIL: a Romance of Zulu 
Life. By Cartes Montacuz, With Full-page Llustrations by A. D 
McCormick. 6s, 

** His story is a strong and humanly interesting one, told in a direct an? 
forcible manner...... An excellent story.”’—Athenzum, 

‘* It is not easy to single out the best in a book that is throughout so absorbing 
and delightful,”—Leeds Mercury, 


HIS VINDICATION: a Novel. By |. 


Mrs. Newman, Author of “Too Late,” “Jean,” and “*The Last of the . 
Haddons.” 6s, 


“ The virtues of Mrs. Newman’s work are decidedly not common.” 
—Daily Chronicle. 


LONDON CITY CHURCHES. By 


A. E, DanreLt. With numerous Illustrations by Leonard Martin, Witha 
Map showing the position of every Church mentioned in the Book. Im- 
perial 16mo, 63, ([SECUND EDITION. 


* An cxcellent account.”—Times. 


JAMES; or, Virtue Rewarded. By 


the Author of *‘ Muggleton College.” Orown 8vo, 3s, 6d. 
“A most amusing novel. Olever, caustic, and amusing.’ — Nottingham 


Guardian, 
*** James’ is really wonderful. A book to be read.”—Birmingham Post. 


“A decided hit......An exceptionally clever story.”—Glasgow Herald. 


SKETCHES AND STORIES. 


GRAVE AND GAY. By Montecomery CarmicuagzL, Orown 8vo, 
33. 6d, 

** Nothing more amusing for the desultory and scrappy reading of the holidays 
could be imagined than these stories, which seem to us most gay.” 

—Daily Chronicle, 


TALES OF SOUTH AFRICA. By 


H. A. Brypen, Author of ‘‘ Gun and Camera in South Africa,” ** Kloof and 
Karroo,” &. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 
* All are excellent. ‘A Bushwoman’s Romance’ is a gente and pathetic 
story of love amongst the low-grade natives of Central Southern Africa...... 
Haggard has done nothing better, and few things as good,” —African Critic. 


TORRIBA: a Princess of the Amo- 


rayes. By Joan OaAMERON Grant. 2s. 6d. 
‘Unquestionably bold in treatment, and well written as ‘regards style,”— 


Globe. 
“ A remarkable tale, likely to please any reader who is fond of an unconven- 
tional story that moves in unfamiliar ground.”—Scotsman, 


CRICKET SONGS. By Norman 


GatE. 1s, (THIRD EDITION. 
“ As the laureate of cricket, Mr. Gale has surely no rival.”—Literary World. 


MY JAPANESE WIFE. By Clive 
Houtanp. Illustrated wrapper, 1s. 6d.; cloth, 2s. [EIGHTH EDITION, 
‘A most engaging tale and admirably written,”—Academy,. 


“THE ARTIST” (SEPTEMBER) 


will contain 
MEMOIR OF SIR J. E. MILLAIS, 
Illustrated with his Pre-Raphaelite Pictures, &c. 


6d. net. 








Panga sat Sraael Ropes Catalogues gratis and postage free. Orders by 
Sireet, London, 4 e urn.—GILBERT and FIELD (only Address), 67 Moorgate 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE AND CO, 
2 WHITEHALL GARDENS, WESTMINSTER. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S CHEAP POPULAR NOVELS 


Picture Covers, TWO SHILLINGS Each. 


GRANT ALLEN. 


trange Stories. 
Philistia. 
Babylon. 
“The Beckoning Hand. 
In All Shades, 
For Maimie’s Sake, 
The Devil’s Die. 


This Mortal Coil. 

The Tents of Shem. 
The Great Taboo. 
Dumaresq’s Daughter. 
Blood Royal. 


y' 
Ivan Greet’s Masterpiece. 
The Scallywag. 


The Duchess of Powysland. 


A Recoiling V 


By FRANK BARRETT. 


Lient t B: 





For Love and Honour. 
John Ford; and His 
Helpmate. 
A Prodigal's P 
igal’s Progress. 
Folly Morrison. 


Found Guilty. 

Fettered for Life. 
Between Life and Death. 
Sin of Olga Zassoulich. 
Little Lady Linton. 
Woman of Iron Bracelets. 


By BESANT and RICE. 


Ready-Money Mortiboy. 
With Harp and Crown. 
This Son of Vulcan, 
My Little Girl. 

The Case of Mr. Lucraft. 
The Golden Butterfly. 


By Celia’s Arbour. 

The Monks of Thelema, 
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